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Our Oattle Shows—Their Aims and Objects. 





It is of no use to write a long homily on this matter. 
Every understanding man engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits well knows the object of instituting Agricultural 
Societies. After years of labor by many of the most 
intelligent and progressive minds in our country, the 
improvement of American agriculture has become a 
cherished interest with our best husbandmen through- 
out the greater portion of the United States. Although 
not the first to act, the State of New-York has been, 
perhaps, the most effivient in its proceedings, and as an 
institution, the New-York State Agricultural Society 
probably stands first in the system of its arrangements 
and the value of its labors, of any other State Society ; 
and with its annual volume of Transactions is a model 
for the imitation of others. 


The present high position of our State Society has 
been won, not by fortunate adventitious circumstances, 
but by a long course of earnest, methodical perseve- 
rance in an upright course of action, divested of all in- 
vidual selfishness, and with an eye only to the public 
good. It has thus obtained the respect and confidence 
of the agricultural community, and the approving con- 
sideration of those engaged in the more active pursuits 
of our people, consolidating its strength and extending 
its usefulness, both at home and abroad. It has be- 
come in fact, one of our departments of state—not 
constifusionally so; yet recognised by repeated laws of 
the Legislature, provided with its permanent offices 
and depositories. It receives annual appropriations for 
the printing and the distribution of its documents and 
official transactions. Thus the New-York State Agri- 
cultural Society is a fixed, living institution of the 
state—and we have a right to designate it, as it is our 
duty to cherish it, as one of the most important and be- 
neficent of the many institutions which mark our pro- 
gress in the substantial improvement of our race. 


It is true that sinister influences have occasionally 
sought to throw discord into the councils of our society, 
but so true has the public pulse beat to the great ob- 
jects of its work, that they have scarce raised a ripple 
upon the even course of its proceedings; and never, 
perhaps, has our society stood so strongly as now in the 
confidence and affections of the people. The persistent 
course of holding its exhibitions in different sections of 








the state, as demanded by the strong voice of their 
communities, has made the remotest districts acquaint- 
ed with its objects—while it has dispensed to them its 
benefits. An equal representation of agricultural pro- 
ducts, the mechanic arts, the fine arts, the ingenious 
and useful, as well as ornamental fabrications of the 
hovsehold—in fact the combined industry of our peo- 
ple in its exhibitions, and which have on all occasions 
received the countenance of the society, have told with 
decisive effect upon all branches of our pursuits. Thus 


it stands—a useful, a happy, beneficent institution of the 
land. 


There are, however, tastes and influences at work, 
and which have been working for the two or three past 
years among a branch of our stock growers, to open our 
County Sucieties to exhibitions which are fraught with 
immoral] tendencies; and if indulged in, will soon find 
their way into the State Society itself, and if not check- 
ed in the bud, bring upon it disaster and ruin. It is no- 
torious that some of our County Societies are little bet- 
ter than race courses and trotting matches. Circular 
tracks are made, railed in, seats erected on their out- 
er margins, extra prices paid for their occupation, and 
race course fashion, they become the resort of the 
crowd. Whatever other attractions there may be on 
the ground of legitimate agricultural character, the 
trotting course is the only thing thought of or talked 
about. It is the attraction, the object, in fact, of the 
occasion, with the societies who indulge in them. Even 
the modest, well-behaved daughters of our farmers and 
others, have been induced to enter the lists as riders, to 
exhibit their own agility and the best paces of tho hor- 
ses, for the delectation of the jockies and the applause 
of the multitude, putting off, for the time, the apparent 
consciousness that a self-appreciating diffidence to pub- 
lie display is the chicfest charm of their sex. What 
shrinking, modest female but must feel herself abashed 
after thus exposing herself to the applause, the shouts, 
or mayhap the jeers and ribaldry of a profane and 
thoughtless crowd ? God forbid that American females, 
the daughters of our farmers, should thus pander to a 
depraved taste and a vicious appetite! The speedy 
downfall of such societies is certain. 

Nor can we disguise the fact that there is a disposi- 
tion on the part of a portion of our community to in- 
troduce the driving ring and its practices far beyond 
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its legitimate object in the exhibitions of our State So- 
ciety. Let us trace this matter from a small beginning, 
to see by what insidious steps a mere thing of conveni- 
ence may work its way into a real vice. Owing to the 
impossibility of moving the horses on exhibition to the 
satisfaction of the viewing committees, by not having an 
enclosed ground set apart for that purpose, a small 
horse ring of about a hundred and fifty feet in diame- 
ter, was first constructed at the Society’s Annual Show 
some years ago. This answered the purpose, only that 
there were so many classes of horses in competition, suf- 
ficient time could hardly be given to them all. The 
next year another horse ring was added of about the 
same dimensions, and that department was better ac- 
commodated than before. So it was the succeeding 
year. The following year, when the show was held on 
the —, of a regular trotting course, it was pretty 
much all “ track ;” but so well was the thing govern- 
ed, that the horse displays were confined to their 
legitimate objects, and so, we believe, have the society 
managed to restrict the horse rings to their proper lim- 
its up to the past year. 

We were not at Watertown during the four days 
of the State show in October last, but have understood 
that had the weather been fine, the horse-drivers were 
quite disposed to have ittheir ownway. A large track 
was formed, and on the last day of the exhibition it 
was the chief point of attraction for the mass of at- 
tendants. Not that there was disorder, or noise, or vice 
of any prominent kind; but fast men and fast horses 
were there, and by the wide opportunity given for their 
display, the driving course became the absorbing object 
of attraction, to the visitors. We know that a prevail- 
ing passion of the day is the possession of fast horses. 
Old fashioned “racing” in the Northern States has 
gone out of date, while roadsters, trotters and pacers 
have taken their place and are now all the rage. We 
do not make this a question of mora/s with the Society. 
So long as it does not pander to vice, it is its duty to 
aid in promoting the breed of good horses—* fast” 
though they may be, and liable to be put to improper 
uses, as it isto encourage a good variety of Indian corn, 
though it may be made into whiskey. Yet it should 
guard the displays of such animals to such extent only 
that the judges and spectators can determine accurate- 
ly their points, and the value of their race—not the 
superiority of the frainer, who, for the time being has 
brought his individual horse up to the highest point of 
his mettle. Our blood horses do not course round the 
ring at the top of their speed ; it is not considered ne- 
cessary thus to show cither their style or their action. 
Neither our “horses of all work,” nor our “draft 
horses,” are sul jected to extraordinary feats of labor 
or the meving of loads. They are judged by their sym- 
metry, their size, their docility, and proper training for 
the labors they are to perform. Why, then, should the 
fast trotter and his driver monopolize the course and 
the time with his spider-wheeled buggy, or flying sulky 
dashing over the ground like a Jehu, to the admiration 
of every idler, and the annoyance of those who come 
to the show for general information and examination ? 

Our Society is intended fur the improvement of agri- 
culture and the industrial arts of the people. It is not 
solely for the improvement of horses, nor for horse ex- 
hibitions. Our neat cattle, and our sheep, are either of 
them of more value to the farmer than our horses, al- 
though they are indispensable to the labors of the farm, 
and a source of profit in their breeding. Our manu- 
factories of agricultural implements are of vast conse- 
quence to the farmer at large, and the improvements 
and inventions in that line within the last twenty years 
have been of more importance to the farming interest 
than a thousand times our “ fast” horses, put together. 

hey are all represented at our shows, and should all 
have equal space, accommodation and opportunity for 
display, as their necessities demand; and with the 
countenance heretofore given to them, they. will con- 
tinue in their snecessful career of progress. ’ 

We have not penned these remarks with the slightest 
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intention to cast censure upon our State’ Society, or a 
single one of its officers. We are not aware that in a 
single instance they have pandered to this horse-racing 
monopoly ; on the other hand, we believe they have al- 
ways opposed it. Of this subject we speak only in the 
way of precaution; that as it has become a besetting 
vice of many of the cattle shows both in this and our 
neighboring States, our managers may sct themselves 
more firmly against it than ever, and place metes and 
bounds to our aspirants in tse “ fancy ’’ horse line which 
shall give them no undue advantage over others, who 
quite as legitimately, and in our opinion much more 
usefully, contribute to the admirable exhibitions which 
have redounded so much to the substantial progress and 
honor of our State. * 
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Cultivating Hillside Orchards. 





I have a young orchard of sixty apple and peach 
trees; the ground is too steep to cultivate, as it will 
wash during heavy rains. The hole for each tree was 
dug seven feet in diameter, twenty inches deep, and 
filled up with top soil. How shall I cultivate them ? 

Where could I procure young plum trees of the va- 
rieties described in the Cultivator for 1855, page 19, 
namely: Madison plum, Schuyler Gage, Wax plum, 
Howard’s Favorite, and Henry Clay? J.P. Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

If the hillside is so steep that it cannot be cultivated, 
our correspondent will hardly expect us to tell him how 
to perform an impossibility. His trees appear to have 
been uncommonly will set out, and it would be quite a 
loss, if the ground could not be kept mellow and free 
from weeds and grass, by hill-side plow or harrow. An 
annual crop from the ground is of less consequence than 


the orchard. 


In accordance with the very general opinion among 
careless cultivators, that fruit trees must take the last 
chance on the farm, although they cost more and will 
return more, than almost any thing else that the far- 
mer can raise, we often hear the advice to plant or- 
chards on steep hill-sides, or in rocky ground, ‘where 
nothing else will grow.” Our advice is invariably just 
the reverse—put the orchard and fruit garden on the 
very best piece of land that can be had, and where the 
trees can be easily and constantly cultivated. An or- 
chard on rich, well-tilled ground, will grow at least fen 
limes as fast, as on poor neglected ground; so that, if 
thirty years are required to bring the latter into tolera- 
ble bearing condition, éhree years will accomplish the 
same amount of growth under the best management. 
If we had a young orchard planted where it could not 
receive the best tillage, we should immediately remove 
it to a more favorable position. 

We are unable to answer our correspondent’s second 
inquiry. 
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Autumn Sweet Apples. 








Can you tell me the best fall sweet apple, for produc- 
tiveness, general use, and cider? I conceive that a 
good apple will make good cider as well as a poor one. 
I wish to plant a number of trees for cider expressly, 
and if possible I want them good for something else. 
C. S. Foster. Leavenworth city, Kansas, Dec. 8. 


The best autumn sw‘ct apples at theenst, are Jersey 
Saceet, Corlie’s Sweet, Autumnal Swaar, Haskell 
Sweet and Pumpkin Sweet. The two first are perhaps 
most productive. The Autumnal Swaar the highest 
flavored. The Haskell is valuable for its rich flavor, 
large size, and productiveness combined. We have not 
included the Summer Sweet Paradise, an early autumn 
sort of fine flavor, as we think it too large and not suf- 
ficiently productive for the purposes of our correspon- 
dent. 
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Breeding of Cattle and Sheep. 





NECESSITY OF ADAPTING THE VARIOUS BREEDS TO THE 
CLIMATE AND LOCALITY IN WHICH THEY ARE IN- 
TENDED PERMANENTLY TO REMAIN, 


Messrs. Eps.—In your paper of the 11th and 18th 
Dec., you have given us a few extracts from an article 
on sheep breeding, written by Malingie Nouel, direc- 
tor of the Agricultural School of La Charmoise, France, 
from which there is much to be learnt. I have, ever 
since the State Fair, had the intention of giving your 
readers my opinions upon the necessity of adapting 
the respective breeds of cattle and sheep to the local- 
ity in which they are permanently to remain. My 
remarks and opinions may possibly clash with those of 
some of your readers, but [ must claim the right to 
give utterance to honest thoughts and well considered 
deductions. A superficial visitor, after examining 
our State Fairs, might possibly think (some do) that 
the climate and soil of York State is exactly suitable 


for the full development and reproduction of the large 
breeds of cattle and sheep yearly imported from Eng- 
Jand and France. There stand in stalls the “stately 
Durham” and the “ brockle-faced Hereford ;”’ here 
lounge in roomy pens the long-wooled Leicesters, Lin- 
colns, and Cotswolds; there stands the dark faced 
Down, moulded in lines of beauty; there, the gummy 
wooled, ruff necked, French Merino, and further along 
the hardy Spanish Merino, and the starveling Saxon- 
ies. Let us descend into particulars and ask who owns 
them, and for what purposes are they kept? About 
one auarter of such stock ata State Fair, is the pro- 
perty of breeders who have to depend on sales for a 
return of outlay. The bulk of the remainder are 
owned by gentlemen who keep them from fancy, and 
a laudable one too, if rightly directed, and some few 
single animals are owned by farmers who keep them 
for the purpose of crossing. 

CattLe.—From observation, I consider the Durhams 
the most unprofitable breed of cattle that can be kept 
in this State. The expense of breeding and raising 
Durhams is so great that professional breeders are 
compelled to charge, to all appearances, enormous 
prices for their animals. A calf that was sired by a 
bull who cost $5000 in England, out of a cow with 
$1000 tucked to her tail, can’t, after sucking two cows 
besides its own dam, out of the necessity of the case, 
be sold for a song or a snap of a whip. Durhams, ei- 
ther to be converted into beef. or to be enabled to 
preserve their pristine form, must have in summer when 
at pasture, a full heavy bite of grass, and in winter, 
when in the stable, a feed box full of oil cake or In- 
dian meal. Who dare assert that the common farmer, 
at ordinary beef prices, can procure an adequate re- 
turn for his outlay in breeding and feeding a Durham 
ox? The climate is against him in summer; for in 
part of July, all of August, and part of September, 
the pastures are short, dry, and husky, and soiling or 
deterioration is the alternative. In winter he has, 
comparatively, to feed against time and 45° Fahren- 
heit at the bulb end! 

Of the Herefords in this country, I know but little. 
Mr. Geo. CLARKE of Otsego Co., owns a large herd. A 
few years ago, in company with W. Rarnusurn of 
Springfield, I saw some 40 steers in one of Mr. C.’s 
fields, and fine cattle they were. How old they were, 
or how they had been kept, or, the great secret of all, 
how much they had cost. I have no means of knowing. 
I can say this much for the Herefords, frcm observation 
in England, that they are very quiet good graziers, 
and almost universally good, kind and free workers. 
At the evening discussion at Watertown at the State 
Fair, I listened with much interest to Mr. Geo. Clarke’s 
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statement of his experionce with them in Otsego Co — 
how he fed them in winter with straw and bedded them 
with snow banks—how they stood all this, and came 
out good in the spring—how nice and marly their beef 
was—and--it was profitable to raise and keep them. 
This may be so, or may not be so. Mr. Clarke is an 
enthusiastic admirer of this breed of cattle, and from 
his manner, language and appearance, an honest man 
and a gentleman, but having no personal acquaintance 
with him, I cannot vouch for the correctness of his 
judgment. Mr. Corning of Albany, also shows some 
fine Herefords at our State Fairs, and I believe there 
is another herd of them in one of our southern coun- 
ties, owned by Mr. Sornam. 

New-York State is not, and never can be under ex- 
isting circunstances, a great beef-producing state. For 
this article we must go to a more congenial clime, with 
rich pastures and mild winters, such as the latitude of 
south Ohio, Kentucky and Illinois, where corn can be 
grown for 20 cents the bushel! Our soil is almost uni- 
versally adapted for dairying purposes, with the excep- 
tion of a few tracts which can be profitably employed 
in raising barley, in Oneida, Madison and Onondzga, 
and wheat in Monroe, Genesee, Niagara, Seneca and 
Ontario counties. 

Now the breed of cows most profitable for aairying 
purposes will govern in grazing districts the breed of 
cattle from which all our local supply of beef will be 
derived. It is almost universally conceded by all dai- 
rymen of sound judgment, that the common, mis-call- 
ed native cow, will on the average give more milk and 
butter than any other breed. These cows are of good 
size, larger than the average of Devons, and the pre- 
vailing color is light red. Working cattle are in great 
request in this state, and the best of them are either 
full blooded Devons or a cross from the Devon bull on 
the common red cow. This is so in districts where there 
are no Herefords; but I am ignorant of the progress the 
Herefords have made in their neighborhoods in this par- 
ticular. Eventually whatever breed will produce the 
best working oxen without sacrificing the milking pro- 
perties of the cow, will be and must be the dominant 
breed of cuttle in this state. The Durhams cannot 
compete—I will spare them by not repeating their bad 
qualities. The Herefords are poor milkers. Mr. Geo. 
Clarke tells us his cows gave from six to eight quarts to 
a milking. The Devons are not heavy milkers, but rich 
in butter. The Ayrshires are good rich milkers, but 
too short legged and dumpy for working cattle. Now 
the first cross from the Devon bull on the common cow 
will produce the most profitable animal, for if it be a 
male he will make the first best working ox—and if a 
female a richer milker, without losing in quantity, than 
its mother. There is a breed of beef cattle common 
in New-York market, known as “ River Cattle,”’ uni- 
versally of a red color. I have been informed on com- 
petent authority, that this breed of cattle originated 
from using bulls bred from the pure Devon bull and the 
common cow, upon the common cow. It is well known 
to breeders that such a half-hbred Devon bull is always 
larger, and will get larger stock than a pure Devon 
bull; and if any body doubts it let him “look sharp” 
at the next State Fair. I believe the late Mr. Hurt- 
BUT was the first importer of Devon cattle into the 
State of Connecticut, from whence sprung this much 
admired quality of “ River Cattle Beef.” 


By this time the reader will have suspected that I 
am a “Devon man,” in State Fair parlance. J own 
the ‘‘soft impeachment,” so far as the grazing anil dai- 
rying portions of York State are in the question. Bvé 
don’t take the Devon into Kentucky—he won’t bear 
comparison with the Durham or Hereford on a rich 30il 
and mild climate, for there the Durham will certainly 
out feed him; in other words, beef there can be trore 
cheaply made upon a Durham frame than a Devoa’s. 
That is my opinion, “‘ Devon men’’—that is all. In 
York State we can keep Devons, where, as Mr. Clarke 
said at Watertown, “ Durhams will die!” Such breed- 
ers as Lewis G. Mornis, Mr. Tuorne, Col. Sazewvop, 
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Mr. Rorcn, Dr. Wenpett and my friend S. P. Cnap- 
MAN and others, need not be alarmed at my remarks. 
Let them continue to import and breed for sale pure 
animals. The south and great west will need them for 
years to come. I would warn men of small means, how- 
ever, against entering the ring as ‘‘ fancy cattle breed- 
ers.’ There is danger of overstocking it. It may daz- 
tle to bewilder, and fascinate to destroy. 

Sueep.—I think more money has been lost in the 
misapplication of sheep to climate and locality, than 
from cattle. I have bred pure Leicesters, pure South 
Downs, imported and bred pure Lincolns, Canada Lei- 
cestors, Merinos, and cross-bred sheep of all kinds, for 
a number of years. I have one of the best arranged 
sheep barns in York State, and my sheep are fed, wa- 
tered, ventilated, and bedded as regularly as clockwork. 
I grow cabbages for the lambs in the fall. and turnips 
for the ewes in the fall and spring. Cold turnips, when 
the thermoneter is in the region of zero, are death to a 
sheep, so I cannot feed them in the winter, but in place 
thereof give them corn, buckwheat and bran. But 
after all, ‘‘ I can’t come it,”’ as the song says—ZJ cannot 
raise as good mutton sheep, either in carcas or wool, 
as I import. Devon cattle, Ayrshire cattle, Spanish 
Merinos, and English hogs, will thrive as well with or- 
dinary keep and eare in this climate as their own. 

But I defy the man, 
Use all the means he can, 


to raise a flock of English mutton sheep, and keep them 
up to the notch they were in at the time of importation. 
Malingie Noucl says, and says truly—“‘ the ehief races 
of English sheep, formed under certain circumstances, 
cannot remain what they are, when those circumstances 
are altered.”’ I was born and raised in Lincolnshire— 
perhaps the most productive county in England, famed 
for its rich tracts of fen, wold, marsh and heath lands, 
and also one of the best breeds of mutton sheep in Eng- 
land. Now on this 25th day of Dec., 1856, where are 
the sheep in the West Fen Lincolnshire? Out on the 
turnip fields, with the ground for their beds and the 
sky for shelter! Where are mine on the banks of the 
Oneida? In my tight sheep barn, all the doors and 
ventilators shut down close, the wind blowing like fury, 
and the thermometer at} 10 Fah.! Talk of raising 
mutton sheep here, being a question of raising turnips ! 
I say its a question of raising the thermometer! If 
any man can raiso the thermometer and keep it raised 
during the winter, I can raise sheep as well as they 
do in England, for I can and do raise Swedish tur- 
nips as well and as cheap as in England. 

One of the most noticeable fallings off in Lincoln 
sheep, is in the wool. My yearlings last spring clipped 
from 6 to 8 lbs. each, when the same sheep in England 
would clip from 10 to 14 Ibs. each. I can and do raise 
a very good Lincoln sheep—carcass, weight from 90 to 
110 lbs. at one and a half years old. The same sheep 
in England would dress from 110 to 130 lbs. The Lei- 
eesters full away quite as fast and a little faster than 
the Lincolns. In fact it is a difficult thing to obtain a 
pure Leicester in this State; they are being crossed 
with the Cotswolds, to give them size, legs and ugli- 
ness. The South Down, in some parts of this State, 
deteriorates rapidly. To thrive well, the Down re- 
quires a dry soil and a rolling, hilly surface of country ; 
but they are an unprofitable sheep to keep, for the 
ewes do not clip more than 2 1-2 to 3 lbs. of wool. 
When well bred, they are beautiful in outline, and 
their mutton is delicious. 

One of the most profitable breeds of sheep to keep, 
is the Canada Leicester, such as can be purchased in 
Canada West, in the neighborhood of St. Catharines, 
at $10 per head. I do not mean the common Canada 
Racer, one-half hair, the other half, legs. Cross them 
with a pure Leicester or Lincoln, and you will have a 
splendid flock of sheep in a few years. They are the 
best ot sucklers, very healthy and long-lived; and will 
clip about 6 lbs. of wool, and dress from 80 to 120 Ibs. 
when fat. They have heen bred in Canada for so long 
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a time as almost to have beeome indigenous, and havo 
no admixture of Merino blood in them. In fact I 
never saw a fine-wooled sheep in Canada but once, and 
be was a half-blooded French Merino ram, which some 
‘live Yankce”’ had fastened on to a ‘‘ Kannuck”’ fora 
pure-bred French Merino! Jehu! what sinners we 
are! I had ewe lambs in October from this breed 
that weighed 100 lbs., live weight. 

Malingie Nouel says, “ that all the attempts in France 
to cross in the Merino with the English mutton sheep 
have failed entirely. This to me is strange. I con- 
sider the Spanish, especially the Paulars, to be consti- 
tutionally the best adapted of any sheep I know, to 
withstand the climate of York State, under ordinary 
care, and not detcriorate, but rather improve. I am 
not alone in this opinion. Now if you take some Pau- 
lars of good size, and cross them with a pure Leicester 
ram, two crosses up, and then breed in the second cross, 
you will have, according to my experience, the most pro- 
fitable breed of sheep for common farmers that I know 
of. They willall have “ foretops”’ of wool on the head, 
the wool thick, medium fine, slightly corrugated in tho 
lock, clip from four to eight pounds, and the mutton 
much like the Leicester. I have had wethers three 
years old, dress from 80 to 100 pounds each. Several 
of my neighbors have small flocks of sheep bred on this 
cross, and all partake of this character, so there can be 
no mistake about it. Young sheep-masters ought to 
remember that twenty-five is the extent in number, 
that a flock of pure bred English sheep ought to con- 
sist of, in this climate. 

The French Merinos under ordinary care, cannot be 
kept up to the imported size in this State—another cor- 
roboration of Malingie Nouel’s previous observation. 
The Saxony sheep are in such universal bad odor that I 
don’t intend to say much about them. They are a 
pitiable apology for a sheep. 

If the above mects your approval, I may at some 
future time send you a “scrawl” on “ Practical Sheep 
Husbandry.” Joun R. Cuapman. Oneida Lake, 
Madison Co. 
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Beet Sugar. 





The Editor of the Jowa Stale Register, has written 
us for information on the manufacture of Beet Sugar, 
and more particularly for the details of the process for 
its manufacture. Some fifteen or twenty years ago we 
made a thorough examiration of the whole routine for 
making beet sugar, and especially of the prospects for 
its success in this country. The result was so decidedly 


unfavorable, that we have since given it but little at- 
tention ; and if any new facts have been developed, in- 
dicating better promise, we have not learned them. We 
should hail with great pleasure, a general and success- 
ful experiment, by which the northern or western states 
could manufacture their own sugar; but from the facts, 
that the beet must be raised and furnished at about 
eight cents per bushel, in order to make sugar at pre- 
sent prices, without any profit to the manufacturer, (al- 
ways worth much more for making into beef,) and that 
the process for converting them to good sugar, is com- 
plex and very difficult,—we incline to look to some 
other quarrer for success. On the cheap and fertile 
soils of the west, however, the experiment may promise 
better. It would occupy many columns of our paper 
to detail properly the whole process. 
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Yates Co. Aa. Socirery.—At the annual meeting on 
the 18th Dec., the following officers were chosen for 
1857 : 

President—Gilbert Sherer. 

Vice-President—Samuel V. Miller. 

Secreatary and Treasurer—Wnm, &. Judd. 

Directors—William 8. Green, Guy Shaw, Isaac Lain, 
William T. Rember, Caleb J. Legg, James C. Longweli, 
Nathan Coleman, Daniel Supplee, Job L. Babcock. 
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No, 13—The Prickly Leptostylus—a Worm under the 
bark of Apple Trees. 


A communication to the Country GENTLEMAN from 
James M. Crark of Baraboo, Wisconsin, giving an 
account of some worms and beetles found in his apple 
trees, with specimens of the same, has been lying on my 
hands some time, awaiting leisure to give this subject 
a careful examination, as I saw the insect was one, of 
the habits of which nothing has hitherto been known, 
and the communication sheds important light upon this 
topic. I am happy to learn that Mr. CLark found the 
shape of the worm and the burrow which it forms, cor- 
responding so exactly with the account which I gave of 
the thick-legged Buprestis, (Chrysobothris femorata.) 
in July last, in the Country Gentleman, (vol. viii, p. 27) 
that he had little difficulty in deciding that it was that 
Whilst the beetles which he found issuing from 


the same trees, though similar to the Buprestis beetle 
ip having short thick legs, a rough unequal body, &c., 
were still so different in several other respects from the 
description which I gave, that he did not think they 
could be of the same species. He therefore came to 
the conclusion—a correct one as the specimens show— 
that the pupze wich he found under the bark, and also 
the beetles into which these pupz matured, were a dif- 
ferent insect from the larvae which he met with in the 
same situation. I am also happy to learn from this 
communication that the descriptiois of our insects and 
their habits can be made so plain and explicit, that per- 
sons like Mr. CLark, who have never devoted any spe- 
cial attention to this branch of nature’s works, are able 
from merely seeing a worm and its operations, to cor- 
rectly determine the name of that worm, and thus fore- 
know the kind of insect into which it will eventually 
change. 

That portion of Mr. CLark’s letter which details the 
exact coincidence of the worms in his trees, with the 
Buprestis, it is unnecessary to present to the reader, as 
he has the information in the article already referred 
to, and all the space which the crowded columns of the 
Country Gentleman can afford, is required for an ac- 
count of the other insect, of which this letter gives us 
such important and valuable information. Of this in- 
sect we gather the following particulars from Mr. 
CLARK’s communication. 


insect. 


The beetle issues from the apple tree between the 
20th of August and some period early in September. I 
have found one of thetn this day, (Sept. 5th) not yet 
fully developed. During its pupa state it occupies the 
broad end of the burrow which it excavates in the sap 
wood under the bark. It lies with its head upwards or 
towards the zenith, and its back towards the heart of 
the tree, with only a thin covering of bark over it, and 
through which it cuts a circular hole in emerging from 
the tree. I have not been able, in examining many of 
these burrows from which I have taken this beetle, to 
discover any hole reaching into the heart wood. It is 
issuing from the trees in great numbers about this time, 
having lain apparently for some time in their burrows, 
reposing in their pupa state, whilst the larve (of the 
Buprestis) although appirently two years oll, and of 
the largest size, say from three-fourths to seven-eighths 
of an inch in length, show no signs of changing to 
pup, but are entering the heart wood seemingly for 
the purpose of passing the winter there. 

These beetles have recently become numerous in the 
apple trees here, and many trees which were supposed 
to have been destroyed by the last severe winter, have 
been foun to be so badly infested with them as to lead 
to the belief that the ravages of the worm were the 
principal agent in their destruction. The beetles issue 
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from the tree usually near the base of the nain branch- 
es on the south side of the tree—as frequently as other- 
wise in the forks of the main branches. Its burrows 
made during the worm state, however, are found in all 
parts of the stem. 

From what Mr. CLARK says we infer that the burrow 
of this insect is very similar to that of the Buprestis, 
namely, a long, narrow and very shallow cavity run- 
ning in a winding or serpentine direction, and widening 
as the worm has increased in size; this cavity being 
excavated in the outer surface of the sap-wood imme- 
diately under the bark, and filled with a dry powders 
the castings of the worm; the burrow of the Bupresti, 
having at its larger end a hole sinking deeper into the 
heart wood, whilst that of this insect hasnone. A spe- 
cimen showing very finely the track of a Buprestis in 
the Sycamore or button wood, may be seen in the en- 
tomological department of the Museum of the State 
Agricultural Society in Albany. 

The insect to which Mr. CLark alludes in the fore- 
going account, we find pertains to the group of Long- 
horned beetles, or the Family CeramBycip# of ento- 
mologists—the same to which the common apple-tree 
borer (Saperda bivitiata) belongs. The insects of this 
group are generally cf a large size and have long nar- 
row bodies, and very long tapering horns or antenne. 
Among these insects, however,.are a few which differ 
remarkably from their kindred, in being of a small 
size, with bodies short and thick. And among these 
latter are some which difier from all the others of this 
kind, in having the first joint of their hind feet unusu- 
ally short, not so long as to equal the two next joints 
taken together in length. These Dr. Leconte has re- 
cently and upon good grounds, formed into a separate ge- 
nus which he names Leptostylus, in allusion we suppose, 
to the sharp points or little prickles which occur one 
upon each side of the thorax of these insects, rather 
back of the middle. It is to this genus which Mr. 
CLARK’S insect pertains, and it is a species which has 
been named by Mr. Say, aculiferus, that is, bearing 
prickles, this insect having, in addition to the sharp 
points just alluded to, several others jutting up upon 
its wing covers, like the points of thorns or the awns of 
thistles. Leptostylus aculiferus is thus the scientific 
name of this insect, and the Prickly Lepto-stylus will 
be the most appropriate and definite common name by 
which to designate it. 

It was in the year 1824 that Mr. Say named and de- 
scribed this insect, in the Journal of the Philadelphia 
Academy of Natural Sciences (vol. iii, p. 330.) He 
states it to be a common species, which he had met 
with upon the banks of the Mississippi, Missouri, Ne- 
braska and Arkansas rivers. In the month of Febru- 
ary, 1831, I met with this same insect, torpid, under 
the bark of trees in the southern part of Illinois, but I 
have never found it in the State of New-York, though 
it very probably oceurs here. It was notin apple trees, 
but in a forest, where I met with it; and it is altogether 
probable that, like the Buprestis, this insect originally 
subsisted on the oak or some of the other native trees 
cf this continent, and that now, in consequence of the 
extensive clearing off of the forests, it is obliged to re- 
sort to the orchards for sustenance on which to continue 
its existence. 

The Prickly Leptostylus is about three times as long 
as wide, its length being thirty-five hundreds of an inch. 
It is of an ash-gray color, and the wing-covers behind 
their middle, are crossed by a white band having a 
black spot or transverse streak adjoining it on its poste- 
rior side. Tne shanks have a black ring on the middle 
and a broader one on theirtip. The thorax has an ele- 
vated line along its middle, and two elevated spots 
on each side of this, which are searcely perceptible to 
the naked eve, but are very distinct when the insect is 
examined with a pocket microscope. The marks which 
have now been given will suffice to distinguish this spe- 
cies from all others. Its larva will probably be found to 
be quite similar in its form, color, &., to the small young 
worms of the common apple-tree borer. 
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Mr. CLARK correctly observes, that as this insect at- 
tains its perfect state about the first of September, it is 
highly probable that the eggs for the suceeeding gen- 
eration are laid in the course of that month, and that 
consequently those alkaline preparations with which it 
is recommended to wash the bark of apple trees in May 
or June, to repel the common borer and the Buprestis, 
will be of no avail against this insect, unless the same 
operation is repeated the latter part of August. He 
has therefore resolved to wash his trees twice in the 
season. We hope to hear from him hereafter, whether 
he succeeds in this manner or not, in guarding his trees 
from these pernicious enemies. He states some facts 
which go to impair our confidence in the utility of alka- 
line applications as a prophylactic against insects. The 
trees from which he took these insects have been scrap- 
ed and washed annually for eight years past; and one 
tree, a Baldwin ten years old, out of which he took 
about thirty large sized worms (of the Buprestis), has 
each year for the last three years, been thoroughly 
scraped and washed with soap, sulphur and tobacco 
water in the months of May or June. It would hence 
appear that a single washing of the bark may be so 
entirely removed by rains, that it is no effectual safe- 
guard. We would prefer an experiment, made at least 
upon one or two trees, with soft soap alone rubbed upon 
the bark, placing in the forks of the larger limbs an 
extra quantity, and renewing this application if from 
heavy rains it is feared the first application is mostly 
washed away. Let the bark be thus tinctured from the 
middle of May till the close of June, and if the Lep- 
tostylus also occurs in the vicinity, repeat this applica- 
tion the lastof August. If a worm is ever found under 
the bark of a tree thus treated, we are anxious to know 
the fact. The smooth bark of a young tree wants no 
scraping. As to sulphur, we have yet to learn whether 
it is in the least degree repulsive to any kind of insect 
which infests vegetation. From an experiment related 
in my second Report on Noxious Insects, page 203, it 
appears that the common apple-tree caterpillar instead 
of being injured, is actually rendered more healthy and 

vigorous and comes to maturity much sooner, by havi ing 
its food impregnated with sulphur. 

In concluding his letter Mr. CLArK observes, ‘ This 
beetle is an insidious and dangerous enemy to the apple 
tree, as during the period when the worm is actively 
engaged, no external indications exist of his where- 
abouts, so far as I ean discover. Ihave taken many of 
full size out of the outer sap-wood, where the bark 
above looked healthy and fresh, though from the dark 
color of the castings in the burrow, some of the injury 
had apparently been done months previously ; and [ 
am of the opinion that in most cases the bark over the 
injured part does not die and become discolored, until 
affected by the frosts of winter.” It certainly is very 
important that we should be able, in some way, to dis- 
cover whether such a malignant enemy as this is lur * 
ing in the trees. And if no external traces of it can be 
discerned, it strikes me that the only mode by which it 
will be possible to detect its presence will be to care- 
fully puncture the bark in different places, with a pin 
or needle. A little experience will probably enable one 
in this manner to discover where any cavity exists under 
the bark, from the readiness with which the point of the 
instrument will sink to a greater depth there than else- 
where. And of course, wherever one of these worms is 
found, a sufficient opening should be cut through the 
bark, to expel the culprit from his retreat. Asa Fitcn. 
December 30th, 1856. 


—————_-_0-@--o— 
Cnavtavave County AG. Sociery.—Officers for this 
year: 
President—A. S. Moss. 
Secretary—L. Morrie. 
Treasurer—G. C. Rood ; and one Vice President in each 
town. 





The correspondent who furnishes the above, says— 


Moss, Pi rest. ; L. 
ec’y and Treasurer. 


6 “We have a club in our place, called the Farmer’s an | 


Gardener’s Club of Pomfret—A. 8. 


Risuey, V. Prest., and E. Baker, § 


Qf ——————— 
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Starch from Indian Corn. 





In a late Irish paper, it is stated that “an emi- 
nent manufacturer in town (Belfast) has recently re- 
ceived from one of his clients in New-York, a sample 
of starch made from Indian corn. The quality of this 


article is considered quite equal to the finest wheaten 
starch yet produced, and its comparative cheapness 
will, in all likelihood, give it a large popularity with 
bleachers and other extensive consumers. 4 

In the inland provinces of the United States, Indian 
corn can be had at the present time at 40 ets. to 48 
cts. —ls. 8d. to 2s. British, per bushel, and each bush- 
el of corn will make nearly as large a quantity of ex- 
cellent starch as the same measure of wheat. The 
subject altogether is full of intcrest. To the large 
bleach-fields in the north of Ireland, the ase of this 
article will prove of great importance in the saving of 
outlay, and if, as we learu, the Indian corn starch be 
quite equal to the article produced from wheat, every 
grade of society will, in some degree, be benefitted by 
the new discovery.” 

Indian corn in this country, is the “crop of crops” 
among our cereals. The crop of 1849, according to the 
census of 1850, was 592,326,612 bushels. In 1849 
more than eleven millions of bushels of Indian corn 
were consumed in the manufacture of malt and spirit- 
uous liquors. Large quantities are annually used in 
the manufacture of starch, farina, &c. Several years 
since one manufactory at Oswego, N. Y., worked up 
2,000 bushels per weck. 

Should future and more extended trials of corn 
starch in Ireland, sustain the high reputation of the 
writer quoted in this, and the article be allowed to en- 
ter into general use, duty free, then, indeed, “ every 
grade of society there will in some degree be benefited 
by the new discovery.”” For, doubtless, the starch of 
only a portion of. our surplus corn might entirely su- 
percede the necessity of converting English wheat into 
starch, and thus both parties be * benefitted” 

———_ + —e ee -—- 
Chinese Sugar Cane. 





Messrs. Eps.—Seeing so many accounts of experi- 
ments with the Chinese sugar cane, I am induced to 
contribute what little information I have gathered on 


that subject. A neighbor of mine (Mr. J. 38. Huyck.) 
received a small package of the seed from the Patent 
Office, which he planted about 3 weeks after he had 
planted his corn. It grew finely, soon overtopping the 
corn by the side of which it was planted, and reached 
ultimately about the height of 11 feet. At the pro- 
per time it was cut up, and for the want of a mill to 
grind with, was run through a machine which the 
shoemekers use to roll their leather with now-a-days, 
instead of pounding it out on a lap-stone as formerly. 
| The juice thus obtained was boiled dowr to the con- 
sistence of good molasses, affording 14 gallons of the 
syrup from 26 hills, »veraging 6 stalks to the hill. 

Mr. Iluyck is satisfied that if proper care had been 
used, 2 gallons could have been made. The syrup is 
of a light straw color, and has a taste half way be- 
tween maple molasses and honey. I received a pack- 
age of the seed at the same time, but thought it too 
late to plant. You will hear from us next fall on this 
matter. G.W. Durant. Rensselaerville, N. Y. 

+. - —---— @-@-e —____-___ 


The Orange Raspberry. 





Eps. Country GentLEMAN—The Orange Raspberry, 
with same treatment, will produce as good, if not bet- 
ter crop than Red Antwerp, (tbe North River variety,) 
and is much better for family use, but not equal to it 
for market purposes; it being not quite so firm, will 
not bear carriage so well. Cuas. Downing. New- 
' burgh, N. Y. 
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Cabbage, Turnips and other Root Crops. 





The quantity per acre of cabbages, turnips, and roots 
that under favorable circumstances can be grown upon 
an acre of land, is truly astonishing. The amount and 
velue of green food for farm stock, that can be raised 
on an acre of ground, we think is not well understood 
by a large majority of our farmers. It is generally 
thought that our climate, from its liability to drought 
(in summer and autumn,) is not so favorable to the pro- 
duction of turnips, root crops, &c., as the more humid 
climate of England, Scotland and Ireland. This, to 
some extent may be true; but still we have hundreds 
of well authenticated statements, showing most clearly 
that the several kinds of vegetables usually grown for 
autumn and winter feeding of cows and other farm 


steck, can generally, by good culture, be profitably 
own in most sections of our country. But in order to 
fo this, the due preparation of the ground, the proper 
season of sowing the seed, and the after-culture, should 
all be well understood and attended to in due season. 

Farmers, it is said, have strong prejudices, and are 
slow to adopt new systems of culture, and perhaps this 
may partly account for the little attention that is usu- 
ally paid by them to the growing of cabbage, turnips, 
and other root crops for their stock. But all readily 
admit that the health, thrift and well-being of our hor- 
ses, sheep und cattle, would be greatly promoted by a 
regular daily allowanve of green succulent food, in con- 
nection with the dry forage they are usually kept upon 
through our long cold winters. And no less true is it, 
that the quantity and quality of milk, cream and but- 
ter of an herd of cows, would be greatly augmented by 
a good supply of succulent food, such as cabbage, rape, 
green corn fodder, (or perhaps better, Chinese sugar 
cane) during the usually dry autumnal months. 

In England, Scotland and Ireland, the cultivation of 
green crops—that is cabbage, rape, turnips, roots, &c., 
enters very largely into their systems of farming, and 
the quantity raised is enormous. At the annul winter 
show of the Royal Dublin Society, holden in Dublin 2< 
week of Dec., premiums were awarded for the best crops 
of turnips, wurzels, beets, carrots, parsnips, kohl rabi, 
cabbages, and various other crops. But here we only 
give the weight per acre of the above named. It is 
proper here to say that the English or statute acre con- 
tains 4,540 square yards—the Irish acre contains 7,840 
squire yi urds. 

Swedish turnips, first prize to Dr. Radclif—40 tons 
farm-yard manure per acre—produce 65 tons—seed 
sown lust week in Miy. The second prize awarded for 
47 tons per acre—26 tons farm-yard manure per acre— 
seed sown 3d of June. Premiums for wurzels—three 
several crops, two of 80 tons ewh per Irish acre, and 
for one of fifty-five tons—farm-yard manure only used. 
Prize for 84 tons sugar beet—48 tons farm-yard ma- 
nure per acre. Three prizes for carrots, viz: ‘for 36, 35 
and 26 tons per acre. White carrots 45 tons 7 cwt.— 
45 and 33 tons per acre. Parsnips 30 tons. Kohl-rabi 
—drills 28 inches apart—40 tons manure—sown in May 
last, 40 tons and 34 tons per acre. Cabbage, two prizes 
for 80 and 60 tons per acre. It is worthy of note that 
in all these trials, none other than farm-yard manure 
was used. 

It might not be good policy for American farmers to 
go so largely into the culture of green crops as is done 
in the countries above named. One reason is, our win- 
ters requiring they should, like potatoes, be stored be- 
yon] the reach of frost. This woul make it inconve- 
nient stering very large quantities, but almost every 


farmer coul so arringe as to sccure few hundred bush- 
els for wint sr fee ding to his stock. Cabbages and rape 


mty be raised so as to be fed to milsh 


July till Nox eiber ; and large 


ows from early in 
quatities can readily be 
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' saved for spring use by opening trenches with a plow, 


and burying them in the trench, “ head downward.” 
We could cite from the Reports and Transactions of Ag- 
ricultural Societies, hundreds of statements proving 
beyond all cavil, the advantage and profit of growing 
cabbages, turnips, beets, carrots, parsnips and wurzels, 
for stock feeding. 

We have alluded to this subject at this time, for the 
purpose of calling the attention of farmers to it at this 
comparative leisure season of the year. It is a good 
time to lay their plans, procure seeds, &c., for the com- 
ing spring. 


rs 


Pratt’s Ditch Digger. 





In answer to an inquiry from Wa. Reppick, Ottwaa, 
Ill., we may say that we have used this machine, and 
seen it used, toa considerable extent. The ground 
must be hard enough for the horses to travel on each 
side of the ditch, as it is gradually deepened by suc- 
Our experience is that where there 
are many stones, the machine canmot be used to much 
advantage, as the work must proceed slowly, with fre- 


quent choking of the ditchre, and with a good deal of 
extra labor of men with picks or crowbars in lcosening 
and removing fast stones. But where the soil is nearly 
clear, even if otherwise quite hard, it is a great saver 
of labor. A pair of strong horses will cut about 75 rods 
of ditch two and a helf feet deep in a day, in land near- 
ly clear of stone, whether sand, loam, or even stiff clay. 
In muck or soft sand it may be made to cut over a hun- 
dred rods. 

We intended to have given this ditching machine an 
extensive trial the past autumn, but several unexpected 
causes prevented. We therefore placed it in the hands 
of an intelligent farmer, who had had rather more ex- 
perience with machinery in general, than most farmers. 
He had no prewous instruction in its management. 
He soon made it go. The conclusion he arrived at, (and 
he is quite cautious,) was, that on his heavy clay soil, 
which is nearly free from stone, two very good horses, 
or four common ones, could easily cut 80 to 100 rods of 
two and a half feet ditch per day. 

It 1s manufactured by Pratt & Brorners of Canan- 
daigua, N. Y., for $150. We think farmers would find 
it of great advantage to use it more extensively. Wo 
ao not think that it requires more skill and experience 
to work successfully, hen the plow would if now first 
introduced, although the ditcher is much more complex 


in construction. 
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cessive passings 


Tne Ruonr Istanp Socrety for the Encouragement 


of Domestic Industry, at their meeting in Providence 


last week, elected the following officers for the ensuing 
year: 
President—E.titsna Dyer, Providence. 


Vice-Presidents—Elisha R. Potter, Kingston; Oliver 
Angell, Providence ; Robert Allyn, East Greenwich. 


Secretary and Treasurer—W. R. Staples, Providence. 

Audit and Finance Committee—Henry W. Lothrop, 
William Viall, of Providence; and Joseph H. Bourn, 
North Providence. 


Standing Committee—Josiah Chapin, Christopher 8. 
Rhodes. Providence ; James Eldred, Wickford ; Wm. 8. 
Patten, Providence ; Obadiah Brown, Manton; George B. 
Peck, William T. Grinnell, Cyrus B. Manchester, Provi- 
dence ; James F. Simmons, Johneton : Thomas J. Stead, 
Henry Howard, Providence , Powel] H. Carpenter, Narra- 











gansett : Oliver Johnson. John A. Taft, Providence : An- 
re] Hoiman, Slatersville: Robert 8. Burrough, James Y. 
Smith, Albert S. Gallup, Providence , Rod olpt 1us B. John- 
son, Warre: ; Jaines D’ Wolf Perry, Bristol ; Christ: ph ter 
» Al Ke thi. a hn Riugs! ury, G -oryve 1", Wilson, Ch 
Akerman, Providene ce: Elisha A. Lawton, Neisunat: , 
Daniel Windsor. Johnston ; Stephen R. Weeden, North- 
Provide: . Thomas J. Hill, Providence ; A. B. Ciadsey, 
Wi ickford ; Chas lus Perry, Westerly 
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The U.S. Ag. Society’s Winter Meeting. 


[We regret that other engagements prevented our 
attendance on this occasion, and are indebted to re- 
ports in the Washington papers for details, from which 
the following sketch of the proceedings is derived. 
Last week we published a brief note in relation to the 
officers chosen, &c., from despatches received by tele- 


graph. ] 

The Fifth Annual Meeting of the U. S. Agricultural 
Society was opened on the 14th inst., at the Smithso- 
nian Institute in Washington, Prest. WILDER culling to 
order, and announcing the resignation of the Secreta- 
ry, W. S. Kine, of Massachusetts, when Major B. P. 
Poore of the same State was appointed to fill the post 
pro lem., and after payment of yearly dues by the 
members present, Mr. Wilder proceeded to read his 
Annual Address. He spoke in the highest terms of the 
Exhibition last Fall at Philadelphia, and mentioned 
as among its most important features the specimens of 
syrup exhibited from the Chinese sugar-cane, and of 
native wines from the vineyards of Ohio, Missouri and 
California. He recommended the institution of a grand 
national implement trial during the year, referred to 
the propositions received from different places for the 
next Show, and urged the establishment of a State 
Department of Agriculture, with a cabinet officer at 
its head. 

The Treasurer’s report was next read, of which we 
have no details, but understand that it represented the 
actual cash receipts of the year from all sources at 
about $41,000—the disbursements of premiums and 
expenses about $40,000, and the balance in the hands 
of the Treasurer—deducting sundry matters still un- 
paid, and adding previous amounts on hand—$2,5U0, 
or thereabouts. 

Mr. Catvert of Maryland, made some remarks in 
relation to the heavy expenses of theSociety’s exhibi- 
tions, and the extent of the competition at them as 
compared with that drawn out by the shows of State 
Societies, —contending that funds should be accumula- 
ted for higher purposes, and that a permanent Secre- 
tary should be appointed at such a salary as would 
enable him to devote his undivided attention to the 
promotion of the objects in view. Mr. C. was followed 
by others in an animated discussion of the subject. 

The application of Lexington, Ky., for the next Fair 
was withdrawn in favor of Louisville, in the same 
State, and Messrs. John Jones of Del, Kellogg of Mass., 
Richardson of N. Y., and Geo. Hartshorne of N. J., 
the committee to whom the matter was referred, re- 
ported the next day in favor of the ground of the 
South-Western Agricultural and Mechanical Associa- 
tion at that place. Its citizens have raised a gua- 
rantee fund of $30,000. A letter from the Hon. Mr. 
Guthrie, Secretary of Treesury, and the Hon. Hum- 
pbrey Marshell, M. C., Delegates from Louisville, 
accowpanied the report, which was unanimously adop- 
ted. The election of officers for the present year was 
held on the morning of the second day, the result of 
which we have already published. 

Revolutions were adopted in favor of the purchase 
of the Mt. Vernon farm and the establishment on it of 
an Agricultural College by the United States Govern- 
ment, and a committee appointed to confer with the 
owner in respect to terms, etc. A circular in relation 
to the collection of Agricultural statistics, with a table 
in blank annexed, was drawn up by a committee, and 
ordered transmitted to Governors of States and Terri- 
tories—asking their co-operation with the general gov- 
ernment in procuring the requisite information. Gero. 
PEABODY wis voted an honorary member, and, we be- 
lieve, requested to represent the society at the shows 
of similar bodies in England and France. The, Com- 
mittee on the Trial of Implements reported in favor of 
holding it in cot junction with the Louisville Meeting— 
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exception being made in respect to the test of mowers 
and reapers, for which provision is recommended st a 
more appropri.ute season of the year. Among commit- 
tees appointed in addition to those already mentioned, 
was one to memorialize Congress in respect to an Agri- 
cultural Department; one to consider the merits and 
introduction of the Chinese Sugar Cane; one for the 
discussion of sundry fruits from the Pacific, presented 
for the purpose by the California State Agricujtural 
Society, and one to inquire into the origin, causes and 
cure of the prevailing disease among swine, common- 
ly called ** Hog Cholera.” Addresses were delivered, 
or papers read, by Prof. Wesster of Va., C. L. Fuint 
of Mass., Prof. Henry, D J. Browne, and Dr. New- 
BERRY of Washington, Prof. Nasn ot New-York, Mr. 
Arny of Kansas, and, in conclusinn of the proceed- 
ings, by Hon. G. W. P. Custis of Va. Votes of thanks 
to officers and others, and to the Smithsonian Institute 
for use of their rooms, were passed. 

Among the pleasant incidents of the occasion, are 
mentioned the presence of President Pierce and seve- 
ral distinguished gentlemen during the proceedings, and 
the call of Mr. Wilder and a number of the members 
at the ‘* White House.” 
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How to Destroy Lice on Calves. 





It will often happen, in spite of one’s best efforts, 
that a calf wili become lousy ; soon he will communi- 
eate the vermin to all in the flock, and they will in- 
crease with astonishing and alarming rapidity. It is 
not always an easy mitier to rid the youthful bovines 
of these pests, and many will contract divers other ail- 
ments in consequence, which too ofien prove fatal. 
Some of the books recommend one remedy and some 
another—most of which either prove unsatisfactory or 


troublesome in application. A simple, but invariably 
effectual remedy is used in this section, which may not 
be known to the majority of your cattle-breeding read- 
ers. Itis smoking them with tobacco— one of the very 
few good purposes which the vile weed may be made 
to subserve. We use a pipe made after this fashion: 
the bowl isa round piece of wood fifteen inches in 
length by three xod a half inches thick, with an inch 
and a quarter hole, bored through it longitudinally. 
A hollow mouthpiece should be made to fit into the 
bowl, and #lsoa pipe somewhat sharpened at the point, 
to carry off the swwoke, each about six inches in length. 
With the latter snugly fitted into its place, fill up the 
bowl with the chespest smoking tobacco, put in a coal 
of fire at the top, adjust the mouthpiece, and you are 
prepared to blow destruction to millions of lice. The 
smokg is easily blown through the creature’s hair to 
the skin; but to facilitate the operation a thick blanket 
should be thrown over the calf, leaving the head un- 
covered, when the smoke will search out and destroy 
every louse. Five to eight minutes smoking will be 
sufficient. The nits will survive the operation, but a 
second smoking will do the business for that genera- 
tion also. 

Smoking affects the lice as it does the ‘‘ human crea- 
ture’’—it kills them off The same remedy will be 
fund effectual for ridding colts of the nuisance. C. A. 
Little Valley, N. Y., Jan. 12, 1857. 

* 
Wayne Co. Ac. Socrery.—The Annual Meeting of 


the Wayne County Agricultural Society was held at 
Lyons on the 7th. The following officers were chosen 


for the ensuing year: 


President— Eron N. Tromas, Rose, 
Vice-Presidernt—Wx. D. Perrine, Lyons. 
Treasurer—Ww«. H Sisson, Lyons. 
Sceretary—Gro. W. Craxern, Lyons. 
Directors, (full term)—J. W. Corus, Sodus; J. M. 
Servis, Savannah. Vacancy—H. GrauaM, Rose. 
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Culture of Indian Corn for Fodder. 


Messrs. Tucker & Son--Some time since I pro- 
mised to give my experience in raising green corn, or 
corn fodder as it is called, for the purpose of soiling 
stock. Having had good success in the matter for a 
number of years, I think that I can speak advisedly. 

During the past season we planted sixteen bushels 
of the Southern White Flat, under various circum- 
stances and conditions of land, &c. Without going in- 
to the details of this crop, perhaps it would serve the 
purpose better to state my conclusions 

To Subdue a Stiff Sod.—Prepare in the fall, by 
heavy manuring with compost, and break up with 
common plow, or what is better with the Michigan. If 
turned with common plow, harrow well in spring as 
soon as there muy be four or five inches of frost out of 
the surface. The bottom frost holds the furrows all in 
their places. Harrow again in May or at planting 
time. and if about an inch of fine surface is obtained, 
sow broadcast and harrow in, from two to three bush- 
els per acre, according to the quantity of manure used. 
Should the Michigan plow be the one that was used to 
turn the land, the early spring harrowing would be 
unnecessary. 

If it should be difficult to obtain a smooth surface, 
then plant the field in hills, about two feet apart each 
way. Mark out with a wheel across the furrows only 
one way, or leave an uncovered row to drop the next 
by ; from eight to twelve kernels in each hill is the best 
quantity of seed. 

For a Late Crop.—Manure and.break up 9s before, 
after taking off rather early a crop of hay. Plant in 
hills without harrowing, by rowing with every second 
furrow-lap; make a place for the seed with the heel, 
and let a hand follow with a hoe to cover. I have pre- 
pared land for planting at this season, that was so 
tough and clayey that covering dirt had to be brought 
from other piaces, yet the result would be a remarka- 
bly fine crop. I seldom pay any attention to a sod 
crop after planting. 

Old Field Crop.—Bring the land to an even sur- 
face, make the manure fine, spread it on, and bush it 
lown well—plow once fine and deep—plant in wide 
irilis—one or two hoeings for after culture. Put in 
seed according to the quantity or quality of manure, 
from two to four bushels to the acre. 

Orchard Crops.—Manure the land as for field crop— 
sow the seed broadcast, and plow all in together with 
one horse and light plow. 

Preparing a Crop fer Winter Use.—Having been 
successful in harvesting from ten to fifteen tons when 
dry, annually, [ give my conclusions. As the tassels 
fairly begin to show themselves, cut with bush scythes; 
after twu days spread; in two days more, turn it; in 
two mote days commence pitching together into win- 
rows, after which pitch and cart same ashay. Puton 
one peck of salt to a ton, at various times while mow- 
ing away. 

Another method is to cut with corn knives, lay it 
straight and even over the ground; in two or three 
days set or stand it up to each side of long poles placed 
for the purpose; cap over the tops with a few bundles 
of the same. Half of an ox-load can be put up to a 
forty-feet pole placed horizontally, according to the 
hight of the corn. It will cure most admirably, with 
but very little cost or trouble. 

I have practiced planting on the surface for years 
with good success. Supposing that the seed requires 
as fine and as soft a bed as the covering may be, Give 
fore the bush-drag is the last implement that is used 
with a team before planting, for corn, beans, peas, 
potatoes, &c. A light wheel about three feet diame- 
ter, trundled like a wheelbarrow, will do the marking 





out most expeditiously. 








I think that the profits of a fruit cellar were men- 
tioned in a former letter. I will now only say that the 
same is well packed with as good Baldwins as New- 
England raises. Four and a half dollars per barrel hav- 
ing been refused, they still remain in first hands 
Isatan Watney. Harvard, Mass. 








On the Vitality of Grass Seed. 





The question is often asked, and many times by those 
who are esteemed the wisest and best of farmers—‘‘ Is 
grass seed and clover seed, which is more than one, 
two, or three years old, just as good as seed only one 
year old ?”’ 

By many it is believed that there is really no differ- 
ence in seed, whether it is one or four years old; and 
it would seem that when proper care is exercised in 
securing such seed, not suffering it to be injured by 


storms, nor to heat in the mow before it is cleaned 
from the chaff, it would be good seed, and vegetate 
well even when it is a few years old. We have always 
thought, until recently, that old seed was as good as 
new, and have many times sown clover and timothy 
seed which was more than a year old, but have no- 
ticed almost invariably, that such seed did not seem 
to ‘take’ well; and, not thinking that the seed was 
not good, we have attributed such failure to the unfa- 
vorable condition of the soil—that it was covered too 
deep, or not covered at all with earth. But I have 
ulways had good success in seeding land, in both fall 
and winter, when I have used fresh secd. I have ob- 
served many times that those farmers who contend 
that old seed is just as good as new, and who are in 
the habit of sowing old seed, frequently complain that 
their grass seed does not seem to take well. 

As every farmer should, if possible, raise his own 
grass seed, we have been accustomed every year to 
seloct some of the best portions of our meadow and let 
it ripen for seed. In 1849 we saved about two acres 
of timothy grass; and as it yielded several bushels 
more than we wanted to sow in one season, it was kept 
in barrels in the granary. The seed sown in 1850 took 
well. In 1851 we sowed about one bushel of the same 
kind of seed, and were much surprised to find that but 
a small portion of the sown ever came up. Not having 
occasion to use the remainder of the sced, it was kept 
until the spring of 1855, when we sowed about two 
bushels of it, and none of it grew. The cause of fail- 
ure was thought to be the universal dryness of the soil. 
In the spring of 1856 from one to two bushels more 
were sown, but none of it vegetated ; and in Septem- 
ber last about two bushels more were sown after wheat 
on summer fallow, where the soil was very mellow and 
moist, and as favorable as a soil could be for seed of 
any kind, and not one s ngle spire can be found which 
has sprung from the seed sown at that time. 

In a few instances, in years gone by, we have sown 
turnip seed which was from two to three years old; 
and from such seed we never obtained many turnips ; 
while from new seed they were almost always apt to 
stand too thick. 

In the spring of 1853, we used carrot seed which 
was three years old, and not one seed in one hundred 
vegetated. In the spring of 1855, we used carrot seed 
two years old; and in some rows of one hundred feet 
long, there would be but six, eight or ten carrots; and 
not one-tenth part of the seed in all the rows, ever 
came up. In the spring of 1856 I sowed a paper of 
carrot seed, which we have good reason to believe was 
old seed; and the result was, we did not raise one sin- 
gle carrot. 

What the experience of others may be on this sub- 
ject, I am not able to say; but what I have penned 
I know to be veritable truth; and, furthermore, I 
know that the cause of failure was in the seed, and 
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pot in the un*ivorableness of the soil. And if such 
should be the result with old seed on my farm, may 
we not sefely conclude that when a failure has been 
attributed to a poor and barren soil in many instances, 
the fiult was in the seed? We know that grass seed 
is kept on hand many times by proprietors of agricul- 
tural seed stores, until it is several years ol; and it is 
no uncommon thing for country merchants to keep clo- 
ver and timothy seed from year to year, and sell such 
for fresh seed; and if my seed should lose its vitality 
in so short a period of time, it would seem to be the 
dictate of sound wisdom for every farmer to raise his 
own seed from year to year; or sow none except that 
which is known to be the product of the previous sea- 
son. S.Epwarps Topp. Lake Ridge, Tompkins Co. 
—_—_____ ——_e- ye --- 


Culture of Root Crops. 





Messrs. Tucker & Son—I send you my method of 
cultivating root crops, and should it be of benefit to 
any one I shall be repaid by hearing from them through 


your paper. 

I ptow the ground intended for roots, very deeply, 
either late in the fall or early in the spring, and let it 
remain so until I get ready to plant. I then harrow it 


well, and to every acre of ground I put on twenty or 
more loads of well rotted stable or hog manure, spread- 
ing evenly on the ground so that all gets a due portion. 
I then cross-plow to the depth of ten or twelve inches, 
and pulverize with the harrow as finely as possible. 
Next I sow about five barrels hen manure, well pulver- 
ized, broadcast, and use a shovel plow in making drills 
because it gathers all the hen manure to the top of the 
drills, where my plants get the most good from the ma- 
nure. I plant on top of drills. 

Carrots and Mangel Wurzels I sow from 20th May 
to lst June; Purple Top Ruta Baga turnips, 20th June. 
I found last season, by sonking my seed from 24 to 48 
hours, and rolling it in plaster, that it all came up a 
week or ten days sooner, and consequently they had an 
even start with the weeds, which is no small item in 
weeding. As soon as they will do, I thin them—say car- 
rots four inches, mangel wurzels from four to eight 
inches, and turnips the same distance. I keep the weeds 
as close down as possible until the plants cover the 
ground. 

The manner of harvesting is easily understood, and 
each will follow his own way. My carrots I plow out, 
being more expeditious than the spade. 

Amount of seed used—every one may use his own 
judgment--for carrots two and a half pounds per acre 
is my rule, and mangel wurzels four pounds, turnips 
three pounds. The distance between rows from eigh- 
teen to twenty inches. The cultivator and hoe are in 
constant motion to keep down the weeds. J. WALLACE. 
Victory, N. Y. 
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Cheap Way of Cutting Ditches. 





I will say a few words about laying tile, that may be 
of interest to some of your readers. We have laid one 
hundred rods in a day, with one team, four men and 


one boy, and covered them all complete. We plow two 
furrows with a common plow, as deep as we can; then 
take a sub-soil plow, with a piece of plank four feet 
long attached to the mould-board, for the purpose of 
raising the dirt, and go through twice with this, which 
will leave a ditch two feet deep, which is as deep as it 
will answer to lay ina hard soil. After cleaning out 
the loose soil we have a scoop the shape of the tile, with 
which we finish the ditch. After laying the tile and 
covering them with straw, take a one horse plow and 


plow the soil into the ditch, and finish with a hoe. I | 
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think a scraper made like a y, would do the covering | 


faster and better. E. Witson. Vernon, N. Y. 
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Salt for Crops. 


Mr. M. of New Hartford, Ct., sowed salt broadcast, 
upon a potato patch, at the rate of twenty bushels to 
the acre, and planted it to potatoes, and tilled the same 
in other respects as usual, the past season. In the fall 
when he came to dig them, to his surprise he found these 
potatoes all sound, without an exception, and a good 
yield; while those potatoes which were not salted in 
the same field, and were in other respects tilled in the 
the same way, rotted to a considerable extent. 


Thinking it might interest your readers, I propose to 
report the result of using salt in raising a crop of 
onions. 

I would state that, for many years last past, my 
onion crop has proved a failure. My onions have rof- 
ted badly, grown very small, and finally dwindled to 
nothing; or in common phrase, ‘* they ran out.” 

In the latter part of last May I sowed a piece to 
onions. The land was a dark moul:l clay bottom, or 
moist soil. The piece was well manured, and about 
four bushels of fine salt sowed broadeast to the acre. 
The land was then leveled and the seed sowed in drills 
about one foot apxrt. The plants were allowed to stand 
irregularly within an inch to an inch and @ half of 
each other. The weeds were thoroughly expelled dur- 
ing the fore part of the season, and the onion tops 
finally grew to an enormous size. 

Some think that if the tops had been forcibly lopped 
down early in September, the bottoms would have 
doubled in size. But I thought this measure unnatu- 
ral, 2nd did not permit it to be done until frost came. 

If onions are properly thinned out and well tended, 
I think it not natural or necessary to force down their 
tops at all. These onions, while the tops were still 
very green, were gathered about the first of Novem- 
ber, and the yield was about 480 bushels per acre. J. 
C. C. New Hartford, Ct. 
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Culture of the Sumach. 








Messrs. Epitors—Wil] you or some of your corres- 
pondents be pleased to furnish through the columns of 
Tue CuLTIVATOR, some information respecting. the 
cultivation of the common sumach, (Rhus glabrum,) 
and the mode of its preparation for market. 

I would like particularly to learn the manner in 
which it is most readily propagated, the time it should 
be cut, the mode of packing it for market, and its 
usual price. 

When it is considered that we import annually be- 
tween one and two millions of dollars worth of Sici’ian 
Sumach, for the purpose of dyeing and tanning light 
leather, it would seem that our American farmers 
might profit by the cultivation of the native shrub. 

In many portions of the country, especially on the 
waste lands of New England, the sumach grows spon- 
taneously in great quantities, and hence the mode of 
its preparation for market would be of value to the 
farming community. A Supscriser. North Lyme, 
Conn. 

We shall be glad to hear from any of our readers in 
answer to the above. We are inclined to think our 
correspondent has placed the amount of sumach im- 
ported altogether too high, as we cannot find the arti- 
cle enumerated in the list of imports. for 1855, and 
hence we infer that the amount is so small that it is 
included under the head of “‘non-enumerated arti- 


cles.”’ 





CHINA oR TARTAR SHEEP.—We learn that Jonn 


Homes, Esq. of Ballston, has four of these sheep, pur- 
chased from a ship at New-York, last spring. 
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The Cranberry as an Ornamental Plant. 





No plant of its size can equal the cranberry plant 
in beauty. Its leaves of rich dark green in summer, 
changed to a reddish brown in winter, remain on the 
plants through the year. The thread-like stalks stand 
erect and mat close like moss. They would form a bor- 
der somewhat resembling box, and would require only 
an occasional trimming off of the runners to keep them 
in form for years. From the last of June to the 10th 
of July they are in blossom, being thickly interspersed 
with the most beautiful transparent pale pink flowers. 


The flowers are succeeded as if by magic, with the 
berries, at first green, but soon changing to a bright 
crimson scarlet, covering the plants in a profusion un- 
equalled by any other fruit, having produced three 
bushels of berries to the square rod. The berries will 
remain on the vines through the year. 

I may be enthusiastic, but have never seen any 
plant that would so soon attract attention as the cran- 
berry plant. When in blossom, its bell-shaped flowers, 
suspended by a hair-like stem, almost seem the work 
of some fziry ; and then the berries, two, three, and 
on some varieties five, attached by the same hair-like 
stem tothe parent stalk, itself only the fifth part the size 
of a straw, excites one’s sympathy lest the fruit break 
the parent stalk, and we at once see the wisdom of their 
clustering so close together, thereby being enabled to 
bear their crimson load of berries. 

If the nature of the cranberry was fully understood, 
it would be fuund in every “Country Gentleman’s” 
yard as well as in field culture. They draw their sus- 
tenance from water, a small quantity of which is ab- 
solutely necessary to sustain the plants in bearing con- 
dition. The air always contains sufficient moisture, 
and pure sand will attract and retain sufficient mois- 
ture in the proper form for the cranberry plant in any 
location. H. L. D. Side Hill Place. 
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Brinckle’s Orange Raspberry. 





Eps. Co. Gent.—You ask for information in regard 
to the Orange Raspberry, and I have this advice to 
tender: If your currespondent wants a fine berry for 
his own table merely, let him plant Brinckle’s Orange. 
If he wishes to send of his superabundance of fruit into 
the market, there is no berry yet in cultivation to com- 
pare with the real Hudson River Antwerp. Cultiva- 
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tors in this region after testing the newer kinds, have 
settled down to this conclusion, that for beauty, pro- 
ductiveness, and solid profit, no raspberry has yet been 
found equal to the real Antwerp. A. A. BensEx. Miél- 
ton, Ulster Co. 
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Do You Make a Hot-Bedt 


If you do not, and have a garden, if ever ao small, 
you miss a fine opportunity of supplying your table 
with what ought to be considered necessary delicacies. 
Necessary because conducive to health, and delicacies 
because the produce comes in after a long winter diet 
of stored vegetables, and but too often, indeed, with- 
out these blessings to a well ordered household. 

It is no excuse to say you cannot afford it, for the 
outlay is a trifle, and in case of real lack of means the 
whole may be done, and materials supplied for a few 
shillings. Let us particularise. 


First, then, it has been proved from actual trial that 
oiled calico may be made to answer the place of glass 
—true, not so well or for use so early, but withal a sub- 
stitute that may be adopted with good results in its ab- 
sence. 

If this is not enough to draw attention to it by those 
who read, a pile of figures to show how much the mus- 
lin would cost per yard, how many nails and how much 
material it would take to construct a frame 3 feet by 6 
feet, to tack the muslin on, would not assist matters ; 
hence we leave it entirely in the hands of those it is in- 
tended to benefit, and proceed to say a few words on 
anothcr contrivance slightly more costly, but highly ad- 
vantageous, and once obtained, with care may last for 
years. 

This contrivance is none other than a pit—nothing 
new you will say, (which is quite true,) and far in ad- 
vance of all your hot-bed frames, because it gives the 
opportunity of placing the fermenting material away 
from the action of the cutting March winds. 

The most durable, and at the same time the neatest 
material for the sides of a pit, is no doubt brick, but as 
this costs money, we will pass it by. and substitute such 
stone as may be at hand. 

There are very few farms but what have stones in 
abundance scattered about, which would be better out 
of the way, and best of all if made some good use of. 
With these, then, we will build our pit. Suppose it to 
be a little rough; depend upon it the plants you wish 
to grow will not know it, and will grow just as vigorous- 
ly as in your wealthy neighbor’s, which cost quite a sum 
of money. Another thing too, when you are at it, give 
a liberal view to your wants, or you will surely find just 
about the time your first crops come in, it is not large 
enough. We shall suppose you will want altogether 12 
lights, or some 36 feet length in all, and about seven 
feet wide. First, then, the soil should be excavated two 
feet deep all over this space, and at the outsides an- 
other foot for the foundation of the walls. Have stone 


| sufficient carted to the spot, and a good lump of lime 


mortar mixed up for bedding the stone. Carry the back 
wall 18 inches above the ground, the front six inches , 
smooth the top and ends by using small stone and 
plenty of mortar, so that a plate of wood may rest 
evenly on it. This plate is halved together at the cor- 
ners, some division rails let in for the sash to rest on, 
and the pit is made and ready for work, except the 
sash, which may be ordered at the sash manufacturers. 
The preparation of manure and the crops they will ma- 
ture or advance, must form the substance of another 
article. Epgar SANDERs. 


—__—_—_—_-#-#- e-- — 
Onto Cup Caxe.—Five cups of flour; five eggs; 
one cup of butter; three cups of sugar; one teaspoon- 


ful of saleratus ; one cup of sour cream, and one nut- 
meg. 














































Sugar Mills. 


The receut introduction of the Chinese sugar cane, 
with the favorab!e results attending its cultivation in 
various sections of the country the past season, in con- 
nection with the quantity and quality of its saccharine 
matter, and the present high price of sugar and mo- 
lasses, has created a very general desire to experiment 
with the cane the coming season, for the purpose of 
making sugar and molasses. The attempts at sugar 
making from this cane, have not yet promised any 
very favorable results. Perhaps this may have arisen 
mostly from lack of skill and the requisite knowledge 
in its manufacture. But in the manufacture of syrup, 
the results have been so far favorable as to justify 
those who have had the most experience in this matter 
in making a heavy outlay in preparing for the business 
another season. They, doubtless, will provide them- 
selves with expensive and efficient iron mills, and cor- 
responding fixtures, &c. Butthese are expensive, and 
at present it would hardly seem advisable for farmers 
and others at the North to expend large sums in the 
purchase of mills, boilers, &c., and in the erection of 
buildings. But yet it may be advisable for farmers 
in the same neighborhood to “club together” and 
erect a mill to crush the cane, and procure Russia sheet 
iron pans for boiling the juice ; these pans require but 
small outlay for bricks and masonry. Good and tol- 
erably efficient “ fixings ” can be built at a moderate 
expense, and so constructed as to be readily removed 
from farm to farm. One or two years experience 
would decide the “‘ profit or loss” of the experiment. 

The crushing mills of Louisiana consist mostly of 
three iron rollers, from 25 to 28 inches in diameter, and 
from 4 to 54 feet long. They are not solid. The thick- 
ness of the shell of the rollers made by Leeds & Co, 
New-Orleans, varies from 2} to 3 inches, according to 
size. They are very expensive. 

But we will give a sketch of some cheaply construct- 
ed mills, that may afford some useful suggestions to 





our ingenious mechanics, should they be called upon | 


to put up mills. - 

The sugar cane is cultivated to a limited extent in 
some portions of Mississippi. By the late census re- 
turns, it appears that the crop of 1849 was equal to 
388 hogsheads of sugar, and about 18,000 gallons of 
molasses. Many of the most substantial planters ma- 
king all the sugar and molasses required for their own 
use, with some to spare to their neighbors. 

The sugar mills, of course, are rude and of small 
dimensions, consisting, in fact, of little more than the 
rollers for grinding the cane, which are made of sea- 
soned oak timber, and stand generally in the open air ; 
a cheap shed suffices for a protection of the kettles, 
which are common iron ones. 

Lieut. Herndon, U. 8. Navy, in his explorations from 
Chili on the Pacific, across the Andes to Para, on the 
Amazon in Brazil, frequently in his journal speaks of 
the sugar cane and the making of sugar. So also does 
Lieut. Gibbons in his journal. 

Lieut. Herndon visited a plantation near Sarma in 
Peru, and says: 

‘‘ Sugar cane is propagated, not from seed, but from 
the top joints of the old plants. The average height 
of the cane is about ten feet, though I have seen a 
stalk of sixteen feet. 

‘* Two men to cut and two to carry, will supply a 
mill, which consists of three upright wooden rollers 
in a rude wooden frame. The rollers are cogged and 
placed close to each other’ The head ‘of the middle 
one extends above the frame, and is squared, so as to 
allow the shipping on it of a long beam, to the .end of 
which an ox is harnessed, which, walking in a circle, 
gives motion to the rollers. The end of the cane is 
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placed between the rollers and is drawn in and erush- 
ed by them > a wooden trough is placed below to eatch 
the juice. Such a mill will yield fifteen hundred pounds 
of juice in aday. These fiftecn hundred pounds of 
juice will give from two hundred and fifty te three 
hundred pounds of sugar, which is worth in Sarma 
twelve and a half cents the pound. 

‘* Sugar cane is the most useful and valuable pro- 
duct of the Montana. The leaves of the cane when 
green serve for food for cattle; when dry, to make 
wrappings for the Chancaca and sugar. The crushed 
stalk is used as fuel fur the oven. The hogs fatten on 
the foam at the top of the boiling. From the first 
boiling is made the chancaca or brown sugar cake, 
which is eaten after dinner by almost all classes. It 
is worth six and a quarter cents the pound in Sarma. 
From one thousand pounds of the juice, boiled ten 
hours, is made four hundred pounds of chancaca.” 
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A Few Facts about Farming. 








“ Agricultural Editors and Professors, in the enjoyment 
of salaries, are almost the only men who think farming 
profitable.” 


Messrs. Eprtors—The above sentence I take for a 
text, trom which I propose to preach a short matter of 
fact sermon. I find it in the last No. of the Country 
Gentleman, page 48, quoted from ‘an essay published 
in the Transactions of one of the County Ag. Societies 
of Mass,” accompanied by a very sensible editorial 
criticism, which I hope may come under the eye of the 
author of that essay, and be the means of putting a 


| little common sense into his head before he undertakes 





again to enlighten the community upon the profits of 
farming. 

There is an individual now living, not a thousand 
miles from the author of that essay, with whom I have 
been intimately acquainted for nearly the last sixty 
years, who will bear testimony to the falsity of the 
paragraph atthe head of this article. I knew him 
when, a lad at the tender age of ten years, he left a 
home of extreme poverty, to earn his living with a 
neighboring farmer, and at fourteen, changed his ser- 
vices to another hard and close-fisted farmer, at the 
suggestion of his poverty-stricken parents, in view of 
a little pecuniary aid to themselves, for they received 
$50 in advance, and the son was to receive $100 at the 
age of twenty-one. But six months before his time 
expired, the griping hand of necessity se oppressed his 
parents, that he anticipated $25 of his hard earned 
freedom patrimony, to purchase a cow for them, thus 
leaving him just $75, and decent wearing apparel, the 
fruits of seven years toil, to start in life. 

As to opportunities for education, he had but few, ex- 
cept self instruction at the fireside in the long winter 


- evenings, by the light of the old back-log and fore-stick, 


occasionally improved by the aid of pine knots saved for 
the occasion, as the old farmer,though abundantly able, 
was too penurious to afford a candle for a poor servant 
boy to study orread by. But the boy was studious and 
fond of reading, and hecame passably self-taught in 
the common rudiments of the English branches of 
those days. He also became fond of rural life, attach- 
ed to the cultivation of the soil, and unlike the youth 
of the present day, had no higher aspirations than to 
bevome a distinguished and an independent farmer. 
He had sense enough to know that a man will be likely 
to succeed best in the business to which he is bred, 
which he thoroughly understands, and if pursued assi- 
duously it will result in competency. The severe train- 
ing of his early life gave him habits of industry, of 
close application, and strict economy, which will go 
with him to the end. He was trained up in the way 
he should go, and though old, he will not depart from 
it. ‘* Young America,’”’ and the fast people of the pre- 
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sent generation, may call himan “ old fogy,’’ but they 
may thank their stars that there are yet left many of 
this stamp. Were it not a0, the highway of folly and 
extravagance would become so thronged with its vo- 
taries, that a total shipwreck upon the quicksands of 
destruction would be inevitable. 

At the age of twenty-two years this young man paid 
the funeral charges of his father, and soon after built 
a smll cottage house for his mother, and mainly sup- 
ported her for seventeen years thereafter, until she 
too required the last kindly offices rendered to the 
dead. And this was not all. An indigent and unfor- 
tunate sister, of a delicate nervous organization, be- 
came, early in life, insane, in consequence of the men- 
tal anxiety attendant upon extreme poverty, and he 
largely contributed to her support in an insane asylum, 
until within the last three years, when by the goodness 
of her God she has found that rest, it is hoped, which 
was denied to her on earth. in a happier and better 
state of existence. 

As my friend began to accumulate means, and his 
name was current at banks, his kindness of heart and 
accommodating disposition led him to become endorser 
for others, and to give credits in the sale of wool and 
other farm products, so that in the general crash of 
1837 he lost largely, and nearly became bankrupt him- 
self. But he never faltered, or put his hand to the 
plow and looked back. His gratuities and his losses 
with the interest added, would now be a fortune; and 
yet he is not without a fortune, ample and sufficient 
for any country gentleman of moderate desires and 
respectable standing Here on the banks of the Con- 
necticut, where land is neither cheap nor worthless, his 
acres number some four hundred; he has eight barns, 
and fills them all; his flocks and herds graze upon 
much less than a thousand hills; he has no mortgages 
to cancel, no notes to pay; he rests under his own vine 
and fig tree, no one to molest or make him afraid. In 
the midst of a happy family, he lives upon tbe fruit of 
his own industry, conscious that no one has been injur- 
ed by his gains. Unlike the lawyer, the physician, or 
the merchant, he is not dependant upon the misfor- 
tunes, the whims or caprices of the community around 
him for support; or like the extravagant, reckless and 
unprincipled speculator, is he continually racking his 
brain to contrive ways and means to turn himself, to 
avoid bankruptcy as long as possible, and be prepared, 
when it does come, to cheat his creditors, and escape a 
felon’s doom. 

Now let me ask the author of my text, has this man 
found farming profitable—not only pecuniarily, but 
morally profitable to body and soul, to peace of mind 
and vigorous health? And this is not an isolated case. 
Go through our Eastern States and the whole entire 
west; count the wealth realized by farming, compare 
the aggregate with that of other pursuits, strike the 
balance, and see how the account stands. 

Agricultural editors and salaried professors are not 
quite or almost the only ones, that say farming is 
profitable. I know many within my limited circle of 
acquaintance, men of wealth, who have become so by 
farming ; men of character and position, and who are 
not ashamed of their occupation. 

When we see the sneers and jibes thrown out upon 
farmers and farming, by the would-be gentleman, it 
is well to let them pass for what they are worth—they 
are bencath contempt; but when an agricultural es- 
sayist attempts to disparage the calling, he should be 
noticed, and I was gratified to see the brief notice you 
gave him in your last number. J. W.C. Spring- 
field, Vt., Jan. 16, 1857. 
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New Oxrorpsalre Saeep.—Messrs. Suitu of Smith- 
dale, Middlefield, Mass., have recently added to their 
flock of these superior mutton sheep, twenty-seven fine 
specimens, selected from the flock of Joun T. ANDREW, 
Esq., of West Cornwall, Ct. 
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The best Breeds of Cattle. 


Eps. Co. Gext.—In your paper of Jan. 22d, I no- 
tice an article Telating to raising, feeding, working and 
milking farm stock—deciding on the merits and demer- 
its of the various breeds in this state, by Jonn R. 
CnapmMAN of Oneida Lake. That Mr. C. has fallen into 
some serious errors in his ‘‘ observations’ upon the va- 
rious breeds, is very evident; and for the purpose of 
correcting those errors I will note a few of them for the 


benefit of new beginners in the art of breeding, &c. 

Ist. Cattle—He says—‘‘ From observation I consi- 
der the Durhams the most unprofitable breed of cattle 
that can be kept in this state.” I wish the readers of 
the Co. Gent. to notice that it is from “ observation” 
alone—not by a trial of their merits, that he brings his 
sweeping charges against them, thus driving them from 
our borders at a flourish of his pen. 

Mr. C. has given the “ mis-called native cow’ her 
proper name, but neglects to tell us what blood she is 
bred from ; that is a matter of some importance to the 
young farmer, at least in this state. He is also honest 
in confessing that the progeny of the Devon bull is in- 
creased in size and ralue by crossing on this same mis- 
But why increase their size, and 
thus approximate nearer the unprofitable Durham ? 

Mr. C. Says—“ Eventually whatever breed will pro- 
duce the best working oxen, without sacrificing the 
miking properties of the cow, will be and must be the 
dominant breed of cattle in this state. I will accept 
that assertion, and then take up sides for the ‘ Dur- 
ham,” or as is more proper the Short-Horn—denying 
that the full blooded Devons are the best for working 
oxen, in this county, at least, or even the state, except 
in certain localities. In the county of Oneida, at as 
early a day as 1818 or 19, was brought in the Short- 
Horn of that period—(not in his present improved style 
to be sure,) but none the less a Short-Horn, and diffus- 
ed very extensively. At a later period, the late Ros- 
ERT Nesbit of this county, brought in a bull, (from 
Albany I think,)—also the imported Holderness bull, 
some 25 years ago, was kept in this county, and his pro- 
geny disseminated throughout the county, all of which 
stock, bred to the existing stock of the county, are now 
called ‘“‘ natives.’ Mr. H. N. Cary of Marcy, brought 
Short-Horn stock from near New-York, probably more 
than 20 years since. Mr. Ina Hircncock of Vernon, 
also purchased the first Short-Horns that Mr. Francis 
Rotca sold, ( I think he told me.) I had a half-bred 
bull in 1839, of the get of Mr. Hitchcock’s bull; and in 
1842 I purchased Cortez of Mr. Rotcu, and of his get 
very many were kept for bulls, and bred to cows in this 
county, which shows conclusively that the “ mis-ealled 
native cow” has a large share of Short-Horn blood in 
her, which is one of the reasons of her producing a 
more valuable animal than its sire whon bred to a Dey- 
on bull. For the Short-Horn blood thus attained, com- 
mon honesty would demand a credit. 

Now some farmers in Oneida county (and a friend 
from Onondaga county, informs me that they wish to 
stand by the Oneidas in the trial,) are willing to enter 
the lists with their grade Short-Horns as working cat- 
tle, with the full blood Devons, claiming a)! the benefits 
that might arise from the blood of the mis-called na- 
tive cow where Short-Horn blood clearly existed, wheth- 
er of 20 years ago or of a later date; or exclude all 
such and take only such as has been infused within that 
period. 

From my own experience with cattle, of some 30 
years standing, I give the decided preference to the 
Short-Horns. Commencing with the old style, I pre- 
ferred the Devon, but did not like them as I supposed. 
I then turned to the newer style. In purchasing the 
bull, got by the Hitchcock bull, he left fine milkers 
and good workers. I then purchased Cortez, as be- 
fore mentioned, and he did nobly for the stock of this 
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county, his get winning first prizes at our State fair ; 
and from him I bred the most profitable yoke of oxen 
I ever owned previous to that time ; performing from 
24 years old to 6, (or nearly that age) the daily labor 
of the farm as an ox team; then without any fitting 
but simply unyoking and driving to the slaughter, 
giving the butcher 2700 lbs. as their dressed weight, 
and as he told me himself, ‘the best meat that was 
ever laid on a butcher’s block in this town previous to 
that time ;”’ and having wor the first prize as the best 
pair of working oxen in this county, at our fair the 
fall before they were slaughtered. 

In 1848 I purchased the bull Herald of F. M. Rorcu. 
His get on the Cortez heifers were superior to the 
dams, and from him I bred a pair of steers that I think 
surpassed those of Cortez’ get. They were worked 
from 24 years to 5 past, with success, weighing when 
sold, 3,800 lbs. They will stand summer’s heat and 
winter’s cold, at least such hus been my experienco, 
with sufficient weight and activity to accomplish all 
farm purposes ; and with the fare of the cattle of this 
state insummer, will get fat, and keep so in winter with 
good hay. The meal spoken of by Mr C., will only 
mature them so much faster—that’s all. The grade 
cows, whether of old style or new, are without doubt 
the best milkers in the State, and were it not for the 
expense, they would be sooner disseminated. The 
grade cattle in this county bave won more prizes than 
the Devons when at maturity, and [ think are work- 
ing into popular favor. I have frequentiy been told 
by experienced dairymen, that their best cows were 
grado Short-Horns. Where the land is poor or very 
stony, they will not do as well as a smaller breed, as 
they wear out their feet in one case, and get little or 
nothing to eat in the other. The only difficulty in 
them for working oxen, that I ever expericnced, is 
their inclination to get fat; and I do not let my calves 
suck three cows either, ‘“‘ out of the necessity of the 
case.”’ 

That there may be poor specimens of Short-Horns, 
I do not doubt, as also in all other breeds. I was very 
fortunate in my purchase of Mr. Rotch, of the bull 
Cortez, and I am much indebted to him for information 
at the time of his purchase. 

I am now using the imported bull Marquis of Car- 
rabas, purchased of Mr. L. G@ Morris, and I shall be 
much disappointed if his get will not sustain me in my 
vindication of the Short-Horn against the ‘ observa- 
tion”? and sweeping denunciation of them by Mr. C. 
I think he is in error as to their merits and abilities as 
cows and workers. I[ am open to conviction and want 
the best of everything in the stock line, and do not in- 
tend to denounce any breed. They are all valuable in 
their place ; and if these remarks benefit any one, my 
end will be accomplished. I could say much more in 
their favor from actual experience ; and various other 
things connected with farming, which I will reserve till 
a future day. J.Tatcorr. Rome, N. Y. 
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Clingstone Peaches. 





Clingstone peaches are not generally appreciated. 
Very few who plant peach orchards, include any. For 
some culinary purposes, they are greatly superior to 
freestones. There is a firmness, substance and flavor 
possessed by them, which gives them advantages when 
made into pies and pickles. They might be sent to 
more distant markets, or kept longer at home, than 
other varieties. They may be picked and remain sev- 
eral days before fully ripe, while freestones have to 
be hurried off for immediate sale. The Late Heath 
clingstone has been picked in the north just before frost, 
and kept several weeks on shelves in a cool place, ‘until 
nearly winter. 
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Re-Grafting Old Trees. 





The late George OLMsTED of Hartford, Ct., waa very 
successful in grafting new tops into old trees. His rule 
was always to begin at the top and graft one-third of 
the tree in each year—three years being thus required 
to complete the entire head. By grafting at the top 
first, the grafts are not shaded by the remaining 
branches; while the necessary reduction threws the 
sap into the remaining side limbs, and gives them vigor 
for grafting the next year. A tree seventy-five years 
old, was successfully treated in this way. The fourth 
year afterwards it bore ten bushels of apples; the fifth 
year, eight bushels; and the sixth year twenty-eight 
and a half bushels. 

Our readers will have observed the recent statement 
in this paper, of LurHeR Barzer of East Bloomficld, 
before the Fruit Growers’ Society of Western New- 
York, of the mode he has long since adopted in re- 
grafting old trees, and in which he has had much ex- 
perience. We have examined trees of his working, and 
know his statement to be correct. His mode consists, 
briefly, in sawing off the large limbs low down, or very 
near the trunk, and setting a circle of grafts, an inch 
or two apart, into the exterior of the wound. They 
grow rapidly and soon cover the whole surface. This 
mode, combined with that of G. Olmsted, above de- 
scribed, would undoubtedly prove a very complete one. 
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Covered Yards for Cattle. 








Messns. Entrors—We are having a heavy snow 
storm—wind north; thermometer down to zero. It has 
reminded me of the sufferings of the brute creation, as 
they are kept mostly without shelter in this section of 
the country. Among “the many recommendations by 
your numerous correspondents, on economy with regard 
to exttle, I have not seen any that recommended yards 
being covered for cattle. Seeing the sufferings of cat- 
tle, even with good sheds for them to lic under, also the 
waste of manure, I built a shed to enclose the whole 


yard, watering tubs included, and after using two win- 
ters can truly say I consider it a great cconomy as well 
as convenience. With suitable racks and boxes, there 
need be no waste of hay, and that alone is a saving of 
twenty percent. Then the manure is not washed by 
every storm and half its fertilizing qualities lost, and 
it can be carted out much earlier in the spring. The 
convenience of taking care of stock under cover is 
quite an item. As far as my experienco goes, cattle 
winter better under cover, running loose, than fastened 
in close stables. I would recommend all farmers to en- 
close their yards with a good cover, and sides sufficient 
to exclude the cold blasts and snows, having them well 
lighted, and with a plenty of good clear water. N. H. 
ALLEN. Plattsburgh, N. Y. 
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Farmer’s Cius.—The annual meeting of the Sin- 
clearville Farmer’s Club was held Jan. 10th, and the 
following officers elected for the year : 

President—Heman Kivpory. 

Secretary—W. W. Henderson. 

Treasurer—J. Warren Billings. 

Executive Committee—E, A. Drake, O. 8. Robertson, 

and J. Beck. 


This Society has been organized two years, meeting 
weekly for the discussion of agricultural subjects and 
mutual improvement. In connection is a circulating 
library of agricultural and scientific books. We com- 
mend the plan to the attention of farmers. B. 
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Plan of Barn with Basement. 





Messrs. Tucker & Son—Thero being manifested 
of late much interest in the construction of barns, as 
I have noticed by looking over Tae Cuttivartor, I 
have been induced to give you a rough sketch or plan 


of the basement and lower floor of a barn which I. 


built three years since, and with which I am well 
pleased, as to its economy of construction, for conve- 


nience, storing of hay, stabling and feeding cattle, 


making manure and protecting the same from the 
weather, furnishing shelter for stock, &c. 
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FLOOR OVER BASEMENT. 
m—opening for feed, from floor with doors. 
o—stairs to basement. 
p-—barn doors. 
r—opening for feed, from floor into yard. 
s—roof of cow house in basement. 
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BASEMENT. 
a—rack under floor. 
b—manger in stable. 
c—embankment. 
d—rack in gts 
e—manger in yard. 
f—space in front of rack and shed, open tofyard 
g.g-g—posts. 
h—cow-house, open to yard. 
¢—water-trough, with running stream 
k--double doors. 
j—stairs. 
m—stable door. 
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The barn referred to is 40 by 36 ft., with cow-house 
attached as represented, which gives in the basement 
a stable 12 ft. by 40, which is divided off to accommo- 
date 10 oxen, and which are fed through the floor 
above into a rack over a anger, so that the hay that 
falls from the rack is secure in the manger below. 

From the south side of the barn floor, 1 feed directly 
into a rack in the yard and under the bays, where is 
also a manger to take all that falls from the rack, and 
where there is an abundance of room for 10 more head, 
which makes in all, room for 20 head of cattle, all 
under cover, and all fed without going off the floor. 

In this arrangement we are also provided with sta- 
bling for the stock, and a cow-house for shelter, of 24 
ft by 40, without infringing upon or taking up any part 
of the body of the barn. Should you feel disposed to 
publish the within in your valuable publication, I think 
some of your subscribers might perhaps like to copy 
in whole or in part from the plan annexed. SamvuEL 
Dearing. Farmington, Ct., Jan. 12. 
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Water Wheel for Thrasher. 








Messrs. Eprrors—Could you or some of your readers 
inform me through Tae Cuntivator, what kind of 
wooden water wheel will be best to drive a thrasher 
and a feed mill, on a small stream where thero is but 
six or seven feet head and fall, and fifty inches of 
water. T. G. Pation, C. E. 


We would by all means recommend a breast wheel, 
(a back-shot of mill-wrights,) with the modern mode 


f of curved buckets, worked out of the 
\ 


two-and-a-half or three inch plank, 

which forms their bottom, as shown in 

the annexed figure, which gives an end 

view of the buckets. The dotted line 

shows the original form of the plank, 

out of which the buckets are made. 
‘ The curved form has some important 
advantages ;—the buckets may be pla- 
ced nearer together, and a wheel of 
equal size thus affords more capacity ; 
and the water will not be wholly dis- 
chargod till it reaches the bottom, thus 
proving more efficient. A wheel 8 feet 
in diameter would be large enough. It 
is found best to let the water on very near the top; and 
the smaller the wheel is for the fall, the nearer the 
water will be discharged to the bottom. It might some- 
times be an advantage to have plenty of capacity, and 
the breadth of the wheel might be someten feet. Such 
a wheel should not revolve in less time than 8 seconds, 
or 3 feet of circumference to the second. Less would 
be Letter than more. For the water, when it first drops, 
falls one foot the first quarter of a second, or at the 
rate of four feet per second, and if the wheel should 
revolve faster than the water falls, it would loso all its 
force on the wheel, until its velocity becomes great 
enough to overtake the wheel. We have known some 
wheels in which half the power of the water was lost 
by too great a velocity. 
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Cuunton Co. Ac. Socrety.—The annual meeting was 
held at Plattsburgh, Jan. 14, when the following officers 
were elected : 

President—J. H. Sansorn, Plattsvurgh. 

Vice-Presidents—E, A. North, Champlain; Dean De- 

lance, Chazy ; Thos. Crook, East Beekmantown ; John 
Ransom, Mooers; Z. C. Platt, Plattsburgh ; Miner 
Martin, do.; Lawton Adcock, Schuyler Falls; Wm. 
A. Keese, Peru; Richard Heyworth, do.; Wm. Tay- 
lor, Ausable; A. D. Barber, Beekmantown. 

Treasurer— Edwin Benedict, Plattsburgh. 

Secretary—Jno, L. Stetson, Plattsburgh. 
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Devon Cow Edith. 


Edith, calved Oct. 9, 1848—bred by Earl Leicester, and imported by Col. L. G. Morris in 1850—Sire, Barton, 
bred by Mr. Turner—gr. sire, Hundred Guinea (56.) Dam, Emily (158) by Spencer—g. d., Ellen (157) by 
Quartly—gr. g. d., Evergreen (159), bred by Earl Leicester. Edith was purchased at Col. Morris’ sale in June 
last, by Capt. J. Huztox, President of the Albany Co. Ag. Society, by whom she is now owned. 








Use of Lime on Limestone Soils. 





Messrs. Epitors—Your correspondent, W. Bacon, 
Richmond, Mass., in an article under the above cap- 
tion, after giving ‘‘an example of the benefit of lime 
on limestone land,” adds, ‘there was doubtless some 
cause why the result we have noticed was produced, 
but what the cause was is beyond our power of ex- 
planation.” Could there be any other cause than a 
deficiency of lime in the soi] 7—the “lime ledges,” 
and the opinion of a distinguished chemist to the con- 


trary notwithstanding ? 

It is a great mistake to suppose that in districts con- 
taining limestone, a sufficient quantity of lime is ne- 
cessarily incorporated in the soil, in a condition to 
meet the wants of the growing crop. All soils being 
derived from the crumbling to pieces of the rocks which 
lie upon or near the surface of the earth, we can to 
some extent determine the character of any soil by 
examining the rocks in its vicinity ; and if those con- 
tuin lime, we may reasonabiy expect to find it in the 
soil. But there are two or three conditions to be ob- 
served when judging of the soil by any other method 
than by accurate chemical analysis. The rock must 
be of that character which will yield readily to the 
natural agencies employed for the purpose of division 
1! and decomposition—there must have been no disturb- 
ing cause capable of removing or covering up the goil 
thus formed; and it must not have been subjected to 
an exhausting system of cultivation. The chemist, to 
























obtain lime from the rock, first grinds it to powder— 
then dissolves it by acids—then precipitates it by a 
chemical reagent, and filters it from the solution. Now 
this is precisely the method which nature pursues to 
accomplish the same end; for the rock in the field is 
first reduced to an impalpable powder—it is subjected 
to the action of acids or other solvents, and by a series 
of more delicate manipulations than are seen in the 
laboratory, fitted to enter the invisible mouths of the 
hungry plant. But while man can produce the result 
in a few hours, nature requires thousands, perhaps 
millions of years, depending on the force and activity 
ef the agents employed, and the susceptibility of the 
rock upon which their power is exerted. Now it is known 
that the lime rock of many districts is of a character 
which renders it in a great degree impervious to natu- 
ral influences; and the quantity of lime taken from 
the soil by one single crop of wheat or corn, is more 
than will be returned to it by the natural decomposi- 
tion of the rock ina thousand years. Hence one cause 
of the small quantity found in the soil, and the neces- 
sity of increasing it by artificial means, as in the case 
related by your correspondent. In «all eases where 
the application of special manures is followed by a 
larger growth and a more abundant harvest, may it 
not be safely assumed that the soil is deficient in those 
ingredients which the careful husbandman has sup- 
plied? L. CHANDLER Batu. Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 
_— -9 9-9 —-——_ 

Larce Turnep.—Mr. Jonn M. Huventaurne, of 
Bethlehem, in this county, has exhibited in this office a 
monstrous purple-top English turnep, which weighed, 
when first taken from the ground, 14 Ibs. 
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Belmead. 





The above engraving represents the Mansion House at Belmead, Va., situated 40 miles above the City of 
Richmond, on the James River. It is in the pointed style of architecture of the English Tudor age, and was 
erected some years since from designs by A. J. Davis of New-York. It forms probably one of the most exten- 
sive and complete country residences this side the Atlantic, and is beautifully situated, commanding a fine view 


of the river valley and hills beyond. The great tower is 20 feet in diameter and nearly 60 feet high. 











White Chinese or Swan Goose. 


Messrs. Epirors—In Miner’s “ Domestic Poultry 


Book,” the following opinion of this beautiful bird is 
iven :— 
‘“‘ This bird deserves to rank in the first class of or- 
namental poultry, and would be very prolific under fa- 
vorable circumstances.” 


Two years ago Wm. 
> H. Merrrept, Esq., 
of Newburgh, received 
two pairs of this varie- 
ty, direct from China. 
They were very beau- 
tiful birds. Not hav- 
ing a favorable situa- 
tion for keeping them, 
he did not succeed in 
raising many,although 
they laid a great many 
eggs. Last spring my 
father procured thir- 
teen eggs of him, which 
he placed under two 
hens. They hatched 
twelve goslings about 


the middle of May last, 
of which he raised eleven without any trouble,— 
they being perfectly hardy. Last Deeember they 
commenced laying and have laid from ten to fifteen 
eggs apiece. The eggs of the young geese are quite 
small, but those procured from Mr. MURTFELDT were 
as large as those of common geese. 

Not knowing whether many of this variety have 
been imported, or whether they generally succeed well, 
I have sent you this brief notice, hoping to hear either 
from you or your correspondents more about them. 
finttaM D. Barxs. Jfiddle Hope, Orange Co. 








How Kentucky Bacan is Cured. 


Messrs. Eprrors—aAs this is the time of year when 
most farmers prepare and cure their bacon, I have 
taken the liberty of writing out for the Country Gen- 
TLEMAN the recipe practiced by myself, and which is 
the same in general use among the farmers of Ken- 
tucky. We will therefore suppose that the hogs are 
well fatted, and are butchered when the air is suffi- 
ciently cold to cool the meat thoroughly tothe bone. It 
is then cut out in the usual manner, when we use the 
following recipe for curing : 

To one bushel of strong hickory ashes, add thre 
bushels of good salt, two pints of ground red pepper ; 
mix well together, and rub the hams and shoulders 
thoroughly. While rubbing them, sprinkle over the 
fleshy part of the joint two teaspoonfuls of ground 
saltpetre, which should be rubbed with the hand until 
it is entirely absorbed. 

For the middlings or sides, wo usually use salt with- 
out the ashes or pepper. 

Then carefully pack your meat on a good platform. 
After it has laid in salt six days, raise it, and again 
rub it over, using the same mixture. Pack it down 


again, and let it remain five weeks. Then take it up 
and hang it in the meat-house, where it should be care- 
folly smoked until the first warm weather in April, at 
which time I carefully canvass each of the hams with 
cheap cotton, and rehang them, in whicb position they 
| should remain during the year. 

It is worthy of remark that tho efficacy of ashes in 
preserving bacon was discovered by the American sol- 
diers during the Revolution, when, from the excessive 
high price of salt, they were compelled to use some 
cheaper article having the same curative property. 
| Isaac P. SuecBy. Ruemont, near Lexington, Fay- 
! ette Co., Ky. 
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The Concord Grape. 





L. Tucker & Son—The object in writing you is to 
make a few inquiries in regard to the ‘ Concord 


Grape”’ 

Ix its skin as tough—kernel as iarge, and its pulp 
as indigestible as that of the Catawba or Isabell+; 
and at what time does the former ripen? The two 
latter with us (424 degrees North) are perfectly hardy 
and are our best grapes—the Catawba for wine and 
the Isabella for the table. 

The character and qualities of the Concord ought to 
be well known in New-York. By giving us the desired 
information, you will greatly oblige A SuBscriser. 
Dubuque, Iowa. 


The skin of the Concord is tenderer than that of the 
Isabella—kernel about the same—but of its compar- 
ative digestibility we are unable to desermine, as with 
us, they all digest with much certainty. The Con- 
cord, according to several experiments made with it 
in Western New-York, ripens about ten days before 
the Isabella—in Massachusetts, it is reported to ripen 
three weeks before. The Concord, when grown under 
favorable circumstances, is a large and very showy 
grape, not quite equal in quality to well ripened Isa- 
bellas, and with a hardy vine. It is evidently a val- 


uable sort for market. 
ee ooo 


Market Fruits for Wisconsin. 





Messis. Epitors—I intend to sect out in the spring 
a variety of fruits in the garden, for the market, and I 
wish to make the inquiry of you or some of your cor- 
respondents, through the Country GENTLEMAN, for the 
best varieties of Strawberry, Rapsberry, Blackberry, 
Cherry, Plum, Pear, and Apples. I have five acres of 
land accessible to market, which I am devoting to a 
vegetable and fruit garden, and I wish to get started 
right. Any information in regard to the best varieties 
of fruit for such a purpose, will be thankfully received. 
Z. Haveuton. Elkhern, Wis. 

The following varieties of fruit have proved success- 
ful in Wisconsin, and may be recommended for mar- 
ket :— 

AppLes.—Early Harvest, Early Strawberry, Red 
Astrachan, Sopsof Wine, Sweet June, Duchess of Olden- 
burg, Fall Wine, Autumn Strawberry, Rambo, Graven- 
stein, St. Lawrence, Fall Pippin, White Winter Pear- 
main, Fameuse, Jonathan, Domine, Westfield Seekno- 
further, Red Canada. 

Prars.—Doyenné d’ Ete, Brandywine, Flemish Beau- 
ty, White Doyenné, Belle Lusrative, and Louise Bonne 
of Jersey on quince, Glout Morceau, Easter Beurre. 

PLums.—Washington, Imperial Gage, Smith’s Or- 
leans, Lombard, McLaughlin and Red Gage. 

Cuerry.—Early Richmond, May Duke, Belle Mag- 
nifique, and Morello. 

StrawBerry.—Large Early Scarlet, Hovey’s Seed- 
ling, Neck Pine. 

Biacxserry.—New Rochelle. 


—_ -— 
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Green and Yellow Newtown Pippin. 





At the winter meeting ot the Ohio Pomological So- 
ciety in 1856, A. H. Ernst of Cincinnati, the president, 
stated that until recently he had dis-believed there 


were two varieties of the Newtown Pippin, but he had 
been since fully satisfied that the yeilow and green 
were distinct—the former a firmer fleshed fruit, sume- 
what different in shape; and a longer keeper; the lat- 
ter more juicy, crisp and tender, of greener color, and 
of more regular form or less one sided. 


; the experiment,) how it will answer. 
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Root Cutters. 








Messrs. Epitors—Do you know of any root cutter 
for cutting potatoes, &c., and if so, what the cost and 
where found. 8.W.J. Thurman, N. Y. 


The figure above represents a vegetable cutter, which 
can be had at the agricultural warehouses in thir and 
other cities—price $10. We copy the following de- 


scription of it from Emery Brothers’ Catalogue :—‘ It 
is constructed with a heavy iron face plate wheel, with 
three large apertures through it; this wheel revolves 
on a shaft by means of the crank or other power, and 
m front of a hopper into which the vegetables are 
thrown. There is one long, wide knife at each aper- 
ture, which serves to cut the roots into large slices; 
there are also on the front side of the wheel five smaller 
knives, placed at right angles with each large knife; 
these serve to cut the slices into strips at the same ope- 
ration. One bushel can be cut per minute with this 
machine, and every strip not to exceed an inch and a 
quarter in width, and any desired thickness, according 
to the set given the three large knives.” 
—__—__—__e-e-e 


Lime on Grass. 





Messrs. Eprtors—I have not noticed any account’ 
of the utility or gain of top-dressing to land in mead- 
ows with lime. We have this fall been carting fine 
stone lime ({unslacked) and spreading it upon the sward 
to slack by the copious rains of winter and spring, ex- 
pecting to plow and plant it with corn the coming 
spring; but circumstances have changed, and we wish 
to defer plowing it another year if practicable. Will 
you be so kind as to send me an answer in some of the 
coming numbers, (if any of your subscribers have tried 
A. J. Hopkins. 
Hanover Neck, N. J. 

We are unable to say what benefit the grass will de- 
rive from the lime—because, from a difference of soil, 
a greater effect is produced in some regions than in 
others. If the lime could have been dry slackod to 
powder, it might have been more evenly spread, and 


thus have become more uniformly and intimately dif- 
fused through the soil. There is no question that the 
lime will be in better condition to benefit next year’s 
crop, for lying one year in the grass. It often happens 
that little benefit is perceived the first year. In lower 
Pennsylvania, where strong or magnesian lime is used, 
it is a common practice to apply it to grass land the 
first year, until it loses its caustic nature, and is better 
fitted to crops generally. 


_- 
ooo 


Avausta Co. (Va.) Aa. Socrery.—At the annual 
meeting Dec. 22, 
Maj. J. McCue was chosen President. 
S. B. Finley, Col. W. P. Tate, 8. H. Bell and Robert Grey, 
Vice Presidents. 
Wm. M. Tate, Sec’y and Treas. 
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Answers to Five Questions. 





1 Can F raise and secure Timothy and Clover seed 
cheaper than it can be purchased? What is the best 
mode of securing, and the best machine for cleaning, 
price, &c. , 

2. Is Rye profitable as fuod for stock? If so, how 
should it be used, and what is its comparative value. 

3. What is the best breed of Swine for New Eng- 
land? I hear some doubts of the hardiness of the 
Suffolk. A few years since, I had some Chinese, (so 
called,) short-legged, short-nosed, fatted easily, and 
were excellent pork. Can these be obtained ? 

4. I have a grape border, (cold grapery,) two feet 
deep, on a slight slope; soil a light loam; subsoil 
mostly sand. Does it need draining ? 

5. What use can be made of horn pieces, such as 
the refuse of comb-makers—glazed and hardened by 
cooking in oil and pressing? Sulphuric acid has no 
effect on them. H. c. 

1. Clover and timothy seed may be raised and secured 
more cheaply than they can be purchased in market, 
and skillful farmers make a profit in raising these seeds, 
but to many others they do not repay the labor. We 


are unable to say which is the best machine of those 
in use. 


2. We have used ground rye as food for domestic 
animals—one bushel is probably worth two bushels of 
oats—but it does not appear to be profitable to use in 
this way, as rye is a two-year crop, and consequently 
costs more to raise than spring-sown grain. If it could 
be raised with as greal facility as oats and barley 
with its present acreable product, it would be well 
worthy of cultivation for domestic animals. 

3. We have not discovered the Suffolk to be tender, 
with such protection as al] swine should have. We do 
not know of any breeders of China hogs. The Berk- 
shire is a most valuable breed, but from its color be- 
eame unpopular—we hve no doubt that half-blood 
Berkshire and Suffolks, crossed with the best natives, 
would be perfectly hardy, and prove eminently profit- 
able. 

4. If the excavation in which the border is placed 
retains water at the bottom, after spring thaws or 
heavy rains, it should be drained—but if the subsoil 
is porous so that the water escapes immediately, drain- 
ing is not necessary. 

5. We cannot give a satisfactory answer to this 


question. 
——--- 0 -@-@--- 


Applying Hen Manure. 





Messrs. Enttors—I wish to learn through the Cri- 
TIVATOR how I may safely apply hen manure to the 
hills of corn. I have about 40 bushels which I wish 
to put into the hills before planting. How much may 
I safely put in each hill? Will some one who knows 
inform me? W.F.Woopwarp. Warsaw, Wyoming 
Co. N. Y., Jan. 19. 


Manufacture the hen manure into several times its 
bulk of compost ; place it in a long pile, ridge or bed, 
and mix it well by plowing and harrowing it intimate- 
ly together, and then apply it to the land. If all is 


applied in the hill, there would be enough probably for 
four or five acres; and if the compost is one-fifth hen 
manure, it would require nearly or about a pint ot 
the mixture for each hill to go over this surface of land, 
the hills being three and a half feet apart each way. 
If the corn could be planted in drills or furrows, a good 
deal of labor might be saved in making the compost 
as follows: Prepare, plow and harrow the land; plow 
a moderate furrow where each drill of corn is to be 
planted ; then strew the clear hen manure along the 
furrow at the rate of one pint to a rod, which would 
make it cover three or four acres, or it might be ap- 
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plied heavier in drills, or one pint to ten feet, covering 
two acres. Then cut a green pole two or three inches 
in diameter, with plenty of side branches cut with pro- 
jecting stumps; drag this hy a horse or horses along 
the furrow, and it will grind and mix the manure into 
the soil, and form a compost already applied, although 
not quite so good as when the ingredients have lain to- 
gether for a few weeks. Itis important, therefore, that 
thorough pulverization and mixture be effected. 

We should be glad to hear the experience of any of 
our correspondents on this subject. 

—ee eee 


Rats and Mice Repelled from Dwellings. 


Mix almost any sort of meal, as Indian corn or wheat 
shorts, and arsenic, in the proportion of about two 
quarts of the former to one ounce of the latter. Place 
it in protected places under your barns and out houses, 


where children, pigs and chickens will not be likely to 
get it. 


I advise thus to place it some little distance from 
human dwellirgs, both on account of greater safety to 
human beings, and the probability that the rats and 
mice getting the poison, would die at a distance from 
them. My own way is toremovea stone in the under- 
pinning of my barn, and shove under a narrow board 
to which a tin pie-pan is fastened, (by driving shingle 
nails each side of it,) and un which I place some of the 
mixture. I also place it in sheltered places in my 
wood-house, where there are known places of the en- 
trance of these creditures. Where the ordinary provis- 
ions of the family are well secured, during the sum- 
mer rats and mice usually take to the fields and hedg- 
es. They return during the autumn, as provisions 
become scarce in their summer haunts. This is the 
very time tointerrupt them in the manner I have men- 
tioned. Thus I did during the past autumn. The re- 
sult is, that but one rat has been heard about my pre- 
mises for a long time, and that one was but once heard, 
and at a time long ago. My family contains but one 
servant und no small children, and the whole arrange- 
ment of this thing is in my own hands, otherwise it 
might not be so safe to use so powerful a poison as ar- 
senic. There are numerous other substances that may 
be used besides arsenic. And I write now not so much 
tocommend it as the especial ingredient of poisonous 
mixtures, as to describe what I consider the safest and 
most effectual mode of its application. C. E. Goop- 
nich. Ulica, N. Y. 


ae 


To make Hard Candles of Soft Tallow. 


I noticed a request a short time since in the Co. 
Gent., for a receipt to make soft tallow hard. I send 
you one I know by experience to be good. To twelve 
pounds of tallow take half a gallon of water, to which 
add three table spoons of pulverised alum, and two do. 
salt petre, which heat and dissolve; then add your 
tallow and one pound of beeswax; boil hard all togeth- 
er, until the water evaporates, and skim well while boil- 
ing. It should not be put in your moulds hotter than 
you can bear your hand in. The candles look much 
nicer when the wicks are not tied at the bottom. It is 
not only a disagreeable task to cut the wick off, but it 
injures the moulds. Never heat your moulds to draw 
your candles in cold weather. 

Perhaps it is not generally known that tallow from 
beeves fed on corn or grain, is much softer than when 
fed on grass or clover. Therefore the tallow from grass 
fed cattle should always be selected for summer use, and 
the candles will always be hard with the addition of 
very little alum and beeswax. In very cold weather 
much less alum must be used, or they will crack so as 
to fall to pieces sometimes ; and a third more of each 
should be used in very warm weather if the tallow is 
very soft. With a little management you can always 
have hard tallow for summer use where you make all 
your own candles. F. Putnam C. H., Va. 
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Hotes for the Month. 
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.oa” New Postage Law—P ease MAKE A Note 
oF THIS.—According to our Postmaster’s decision, under 
the new postage law, Tue RecisteR cannot be sent by 
mail without pre-payment of postage. Hence those 
who are now forming clubs for cither the Co. GENT. or 
CuLtTivAToR in connection with the Regisrer, will 
please bear in mind to add in all cases two cents per 
copy for postage on the latter. This should not be for- 
gotten in sending additions to clubs already made up; 
as, although the sum may be a small one in each indi- 
vidual instance, in the aggregate if is so large that we 
cannot afford to lose it. 


f-@ Stamps should also be sent to pre-pay sample 


or missing nos. waned. 





GRATIFYING ENCOURAGEMENT.—We quote the fol- 
lowing sentence from a letter dated De Kalb, Miss., 
Jan. 17, to show in what estimation our paper is held 
by some in parts of the country so distant, that, ac- 
cording to ordinary belief it would be of ‘‘no use at all ;”” 
and we may add that it furnishes ample proof of a 
statement we recently made, that the principles of sound 
agricultural practice are the same every where, and 
that the readers of a reliable agricultural paper can 
scarcely fail to profit thereby, no matter how far asun- 
der they and its editors may be: 

“Gentlemen—You must pardon me if I have spoken 
tov highly of the Cuttivator and Reaistrer, I tell my 
neighbors that I have taken it five years, and every num- 
ber has come safe, and that I CAN BEAT ANY MAN THAT WILL 
NOT TAKE IT. By trying a little I send you twenty sub- 
scribers.” B. H. 

For which we are much obliged, and sincerely hope 
that the post-office will deal as punctually by our corres- 
pondent in the future as it has in the past. 

—In another letter, dated Martin’s Depot, S. C., 
and received by the same mail, we find the following: 

“Continue to send tomy address the Co. Gent.. as I 
would not do without it for five times the amount of the 
subscription.” J. R. G. 

—Since we have begun, we may also subjoin the 
paragraph below, extracted from a letter dated Balti- 
more, Md., Jan 6, and which is expressed in still more 
complimentary terms : 

“By the way I regard the Country GENTLEMAN as THE 
best agricultural journal which reaches my table, and I 
am a subscriber to all with which Iam acquainted. When 
asked a few days since by your agent here, whether I 
would continue my subscription, I replied, ‘ Yes, at any 
price not exceeding $20 per annum,’ and I would not now 
for that sum be deprived of it.” J. a 1. 

—The preceding are all from a distance—lct us con- 
clude with a line or two from nearer home—the author 
being an ex-president of our State Agricultural Society : 

“T hope you are getting on well with the Co. Gent. and 
Cutt. for 1857. The Co. Gent. is a most CAPITAL paper. 
I don’t well see how it can be bettered.” 





Micnigan Aa. CoLtLece.—We are glad to learn that 
this institution, endowed by and under the charge of 
the State, is about to go into operation. It is located 
on a farm of nearly 700 acres, near Lansing, the capi- 
tal of the State. One wing of the college building and 
a boarding-house have been erected, and the institution 
is to beopened on the first Wednesday of Aprilnext. The 
pupils must be fourteen years of age, and have acquir- 
ed a good primary school education. The tuition is 
free to all pupils from the State. Every student will 
be required to devote a portion of each day to manual 
labor, for which he will be entitled to receive an equita- 
ble remuneration. The course of study has been ar- 
ranged with direct reference to the wants and intorests 


, of the agricultural class of the State. 








~ 


It will embrace 
a wide range of instruction in English Literature, in 
Mathematics, and in Natural Science. Special atten- 
tion will be given to the Theory and Practice of Agri- 
culture in all its oe and minutiz. 





Far Steer.—Mr. James McQuape of the Center 
Market in this city, last week slaughtered a very fat 
steer, supposed to be fu!l blood Short-Horn, fattened by 
Mr. Duncan of Bourbon county, Ky., and purchased 
from Messrs. Snowden and Charles. It was four years 
old, and its weight was as follows: 


Live welt ciisccd weie teedb Sisk cess cc dtipeie 2,232 Ibs. 
Weight of quarters, -....0 2065 once. cos cece 1,541 
OUR HET 30 dic 48540 baasscommdgeennns 198 
BRUNE, 2 cence banat ons ss Sane he eseseat= 113 
Dreased weight, .<..25<..sss..c.seccceee —— 1,852 Ibs. 
LMGR; ath cance icsccsdoscesabsssse send 380 lbs 





EXTENSIVE ImPorTATIONS OF CATTLE.—It is gratify- 
ing to notice that the spirit attending our American 
stock importations is still kept up. Among those made 
during the past two years, we are happy to notice the 
fine Short-horn herd of FrepERIcK Wa. Stone, Esq., 
of Moreton Lodge, Guelph, Canada West, comprising, 
in all, upwards of sixty animals. The majority of these 
are his own importation, and many of them rich in the 
‘“‘ Bates,” and other celebrated blood of distinguished 
herds in England. We heartily wish Mr. Stone that 
measure of success to which his enterprise is so well 
entitled, among our American Short-horn breeders. 





Fat Sueep.—R. P. Wuire, Esq., of Adams, Jeffer- 
son Co. N. Y., recently slaughtered a long-wooled 
sheep, bred by Messrs. HuNGeERFoRD & Bropig, which 
weighed when dressed, 180 lbs.—live weight, 290 lbs. 





Fine Beer.—Cuarves Hatcu, Esq., of Cornwall 
Bridge, Ct., slaughtered last week, a steer of high grade 
Durham blood of his own breeding, three years old, 
weighing alive seventeen hundred pounds. 





LarcGe Turkeys.—Mr. Jerome Pixe of Pomfret, 
Conn., recently killed five turkies, which, after being 
dressed—(the head and wings taken off, and the en- 
trails drawn)—weighed 1061 bs. They were sold at 18} 
cents per lb., producing $19.88, or a fraction less than 
$4 each. They were hatched about the first of June 
last, and were of the large variety described by Mr. 
ALLIN in the Co. Gent. of Jan. 15. Mr. A. has sent us 
one of the eggs of these turkeys, which measures longi- 
tudinally, 94 inches in circumference, and 7} inches 
round. 

A LittLe Too Bav.—‘‘ The Farmer’s Journal and 
Transactions of the Lower Canada Board of Agricul- 
ture,” a monthly paper published at Montreal, in its 
issue for February, copies E1gart articles from the Coun- 
TRY GENTLEMAN, without any acknowledgment as to 
the source from which they were derived. We have 
rarely, if ever, seen a number of this Journal, without 
more or less articles copied from our paper without 
credit, and we should be greatly obliged if the editor 
would advise us as to the principle which governs him 
in giving credit for his selections, for the evidcnce is 
before us that he does in some cases give the proper 
credit. 

AppLes In Nine Monts FROM THE SEED.—Wilson 
Flint of Alameda, in the California Farmer, says—‘ In 
August last I budded a row of seedling apple trees, with 
buds of this season’s growth, of the Yellow Siberian 
Crab. In two weeks the whole row was in blossom, and 
to-day, Dec. 13, I have gathered a quantity of beauti- 
ful rosy-cheeked apples as the result. Thus in nine 
months from the time of planting the seed, I have rais- 
ed the stocks, budded them, and harvested ripe apples 
from the trees. Can the world beat this ?”’ 











InptAN Corn—Larce Crops.—The Caledonia Co. 
(Vermont) Ag. Society, at its winter meeting, awarded 
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three premiums on Indian Corn—the first for 93 bushels 
per acre—the second, 81 bushels, 26 quarts, and the 
third, 80 bushels per acre. These are good crops for 
any country. 

New-York Strate Fairr.—Tho next exhibition of 
the New-York State Ag. Society is to be held at Bur- 
FALO, during the week commencing Oct. 5th. 








WintER Butter. — We are indebted to H. L. 
Knicut, Esq., of Auburn, fora roll of winter made 
butter, as sweet and yellow as the best made in Sep- 
tember. Its quality proves the skill of the maker, as 
well as the richness of the milk of his cow “ Hodges,” 
from which it was made. 





Brack Knot.—Some three years since I had some 
young cherry trees attacked with the black excrescence 
that has destroyed nearly all the cherry trees in this 
vicinity. I scraped it off, and dusted with plaster free- 
ly all of them, and have done it in the spring ever 
since, and have seen no more of it. C. K. [Cutting 
off promptly and continually is a sure remedy for the 
black knot on the cherry or plum—dusting with plaster 
had not probably much effect. Washing the wounds 
with chloride of lime, when large, is useful.] 





STaTE Farrs.—Vermont is to hold its next State 
Fair at Montpelier, Sept. 8—11; and Ohio at Cincinna- 
ti, Sept. 15—18. 

Ture Dioscorea Batatas.—A correspondent in Tioga 
county, Pa., says—Last spring I planted six of the 
Chinese Yam. Two of them grew, but with so delicate 
a vine that I have not meddied with them since. Am 
inclined to thing it a humbug. c. Kk. 

An English gardener who visited the gardens around 
Paris the past autumn, speaks of this plant as follows : 
‘*T saw the Dioscorea after the second year of cultiva- 
tion, little better than we have it in England, and they 
say it is of no use without two year’s growth in Paris. 
If, as experience proves, it is so shy, we may take our 
leave of it as an article of staple food.” 








THE BAINBRIDGE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY was or- 
ganized onthe 3d day of January, 1857, asa town 
society, under the act of the Legislature of 1855. The 
officers are a President, PaiLo Kinpy—six Vice-Presi- 
dents—a Secretary, Burr C. CAmPBELL—a Treasurer, 
Jos. JULIAND, 2d, and 6directors. The town being large, 
it was deemed expedient to have a number of officers, 
that one might be located in almost every neighborhood, 
to attend to the interests of the society. The members 
meet every Saturday evening at Bainbridge village, to 
discuss a subject connected with agriculture, which is 
adopted at the preceding meeting. The present sub- 
ject is, ‘‘the best method of making manures and ap- 
plying them to the land.” A division of the society 
has been organized at South Bainbridge village, where 
the members meet every Wednesday evening. The 
present subject for discussion at that place is, ‘‘ the best 
method of cutting grass and making hay,” which brings 
up the question of mowing machines. Similar divisions 
of the society are about being organized at the village 
of Bennettsyille and at West Bainbridge—thus pro- 
viding for four weekly evening meetings, of the farmers 
of the town, for the purpose of discussion and inform- 
ing themselves in their business. Some one of these 
meetings is thus brought in convenient access to nearly 
every farmer in town, and the society hope by this 
means to reach and bring within its benefits, the great 
mass of farmers within its limits. J. 





o-o-e 


Winter Meeting of the N. Y. State Ag. Society. 


This occasion drew together the past week a more 
general representation, we think, than usual, of the 
farmers of the State. The customary business was 
transacted with great apparent good feeling ; the sub- 
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jects of discussion were of an interesting nature, the 
debates upon them brief and pointed, and the pro- 
ceedings in conclusion somewhat varied, and pleasant- 
ly so, from the old routine. 

The meeting was opened at the Assembly Chamber 
Wednesday noon, President Faxton in the chair. The 
following abstract of the Treasurer’s Report was first 
read: 








RECEIPTS, 
Balance in Treasury, Feb. 1856, ..........-..-.. $2,743.69 
From members at annual meeting, ........----- $23.00 
WUCRiney SOOUI OES os 8s 55. Sh RES 4.00 
POO DRO iii cn kid nRES3EL coc dab dé cebiakcs 700.00 
Receipts at Fair, Watertown, .................- §,010.00 
I Te EE Te 200.00 
Horace Greeley for premiums offered,........-. 100.00 
Watertown, in part payment expenses, -........ 500.00 
po ee pre oes ee eae me eS 5,397.30 
$17,977-99 
EXPENDITURES, 

Expenses Winter meeting. ...............---0- $80.51 
Premiums at Fair at Elmira. ...............-.-- 216.38 
m Witter nreetiee: sa. ok oo cctérccekcs 677.50 
Library, Books aud Binding, --................. 168.94 
RRR, 6 dissin sdk soe awlnie dhids «dubie Gitte dhed 194.75 
DOE, itO0). MOPCOIRIOIEE oe ae meqwesestdpanmeuoks 1,050.00 
ORIG CRORE on. cack tee easenenbeenun 990.30 
PTUlete MEG MAVOTINNEIE.. ow... cc cccccctoccece 194.03 
Bapries Of ecimaraita. 6.0. Fos be eo ek cw cens 2,202.75 
Superintendents and gate-keepers at Fair, ...... 582.27 
Miscellaneous expenses of Fair,................-. 1,213.27 
Clerks and assistants at Fair,..................- 505.50 
Premiums paid at Watertown, ..........-....2. 4,366.09 
For completing Agricultural Room, -............ 3,495.77 
BPOUUE HS 85 send cbse coePasen cite cna sencbeue 3,000.00 
$18.933.06 
EPROREEY 30 DATINOD, iccdiciaies ose dnccacdindin $935.07 

Appropriations in Supply Bill for moneys ad- 

vanced to complete rooms, salary of entomolo- 
RS Deths 58 PS. RES wo ee Dok oda dheeodovoc 4,595.77 

Which, when received, will leave a balance in 
SOURS ics ies iwlits added beksuee 1.14091" 


During the morning session, after listening to a 
satisfactory report from the Executive Committee, the 
Society discussed the question of a Permanent Loca- 
tion, deciding no! to amend the constitution as moved 
by Mr. CLarke of Otsego, by a vote of 132 to 20, and 
ap} ointed the usual nominating committee of three from 
each Judicial District 

When the Society bad again convened the report 
vt the Committee was read, recommending Buffalo as 
the location of the next Fair, and nominating the fol- 
lowing list of officers for the ensuing year: 

President—Hon. ALONZO 8. UPHAM, of Genesee. 

Vice-Presidents—JONATHAN TuoRNeE, Wau. C. McCovr, 
Herman WENDELL, Joun M. Stevenson, B. E. Bowen, 
Francis M. Rorcu, WiLLarp Hopees, Lewis F. ALLEN. 

Corresponding Secretary—B. P. Jounson. 

Recording Secretary--Erastus CorninG, JR. 

Treasurer—B. B. Kixk ann. 

Executive Committee—G. W. TirFt, E. C. Dissue, C. 8. 
Watnweicut, Soon D. Huncerrorp, C. Morreu, 


After some discussion this report was adopted with 
a unanimity quite uncommon of late years; the sub- 
ject of horse-trials at County and State Shows was 
debated at length on a resoultion offered by Mr. ALLEN, 
recommending that they be given up,—and finally re- 
ferred to the Executive Committee, and, in the evening, 
Dr. Fitcu delivered an interesting Address on the 
Entomology of the State, and a brief discussion took 
place on the merits of Dwarf Pears. Thursday even- 
ing the Society’s new apartments were “ dedicated,” 
Messrs Jonnson, CHEEVER. BoGart, Peters, KELLEY, 
Gov. Kine and others taking part in the exercises, 
and Mr. Faxton, delivering his retiring address, and 
introducing the new President Mr. Upnam, to the 
meeting. The usual vote of thanks was passed, and 
the proceedings closed with a collation prepared by 
the Society ’s Albany friends. 

We give a much fuller account of the debates, 
proceedings, &c. in the Co. Gent. of Feb. 19, but are 
obliged to condense it as above, in order to admit of 
its appearance in this number of the Cultivator.] 
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uquiries and Answers. 





GraFtine or Buppine tHe Hickory—Please tell 
us in the Country GENTLEMAN, whether the hickory 
can be successfully budded or grafted. Probably very 
many of your readers would like to learn how to do it. 
I know of hickory nuts much better than almonds, and 
have tried grafting them repextedly without success. 
The trees are getting oid, and if not perpetuated by some 
means, they will be lost; and young trees I find bear 
the best fruit. J. R. Comstock. Mabbettsville, Dutch- 
ess Co., N. Y. [We never had any experience with 
budding or grafting the hickory. Will some of our cor- 
respondents please give the desired information—and 
stute whether very early grafting is necessary, as is the 
case with the cherry. ] 





Remepy ror Wet Manure Cettarn—C. S. R., 
Nyack, N. Y. Whenthe water springs up through the 
earth bottom, and floods the manure, it may be effec- 
tually excluded by a coating of cement or water lime. 
A paving of stones a few inches in thickness, (without 
brick,) well covered with two or three coats of water 
lime mortar, will answer the purpose. The first coat 
should be rather soft when applied, so as to enter among 
the stones and form a solid mass. If any water enters 
at the side walls, it may be excluded there also, by 
coating them with the cement. It is important during 
the severe weather of winter, to keep the coating suffi 
ciently covered with manure to prevent its freezing, or 
it will crack and leak. Where this precaution cannot 
be secured, we should prefer a mixture of sand and coal 
tar, instead of cement, as the frost will not touch it. 


MANURE FoR THE OztER.—What is the best manure 
for Ozier willow, the time to apply and how to apply it, 
on a plantation where the willows are three feet apart 
one way and a foot the other. James THOMPSON. 
Rose Hill, Ballston, N. Y. [Will some of our experi- 
enced correspondents please answer? We suppose the 
time and mode of application must be modified by the 
nature of the soil, whether upland or muck. Our opin- 
ion would incline us to recommend a mixture of stable 
manure and ashes for low land; and this mixture with 
the addition of muck, for upland; and to apply in 
xutumn or winter. ] 

Guano.—Please to tell us in the Cultivator how to 
pronounce ‘ Guano.’ Let us have our agricultural 
literature as near right as may be. N.R. [The gen- 
eral pronunciation in this country, is with three sylla- 
bles, the aecent being on the middle one, which is 
sounded like a in far, and with the wu and o being just 
perceptibly sounded long, like u in mute, and o in note. } 








Fisu.—Permit me to inquire if you, or any of your 
numerous readers, can inform me if I can obtain in this 
country, two kinds of fish which are plentiful in Eng- 
land, viz., Carp and Tench. 1 wish to stock my pond 
with these kinds of fish, and shall feel obliged to be in- 
formed where to obtain them. Jonn Gites. Wood- 
stock, Conn. [We believe these fish have been im- 
ported, and shall be greatly obliged to any gentleman 
who can furnish the desired information. | 





Cement Cisterns.—I am desirous of making a cis- 
tern on high and dry land with a hard clay bottom. In 
such a case is a brick wall necessary, and if so, would 
a four inch one suffice? How many coats ought the 
cistern to have (of cement) and how thickly put on? 
C.S.R. Nyack, N. Y. [lf the soil is hard, dry, and 
compact, so as to admit of a smooth excavation with 
pretty steep walls, the cement may be applied directly 
to the earth. Three coats will be necessary ; the first, 
an inch or more think; the two others as thin as can be 
properly applied. The only disadvantage of this mode 
is, the upper part being the widest, (shaped like a ket- 
tle,) longer, stronger, and a greater amount of. timber 
is needed to sustain the earth covering. Hence the ad- 
vantage of a stone or brick wall, which may be con- 
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tracted towards the top, and require but little timber 
for a cover. If the earth is compact, and is packed 
solid without, a circular brick wall four inches thick 
would answer; for acting as an arch, the earth without 
could not crowd it in, and the earth without would pre- 
vent the liquid contents from bursting it. We have 
preferred, however, to build walls of stone nearly or 
about a foot in thickness, contracting them towards the 
top. ] 

Soitine Cattte.—Can you refer me to some work 
upon soiling cattle, showing the difference and any ad- 
vantage of one over the other method. W. A.C. [We 
know of no work on the subject, and can only refer you 
to the various articles which have appeared in THE 
CuLtivaTor during a few years past. ] 








Povuttry.—Please inform me through Tue Cutti- 
VATOR, where I can get Dorking and Black Spanish 
fowls for a less sum than advertised in your papers—a 
price which greatly deters many from entering into 
the breeds of imported birds. D.K.N. Wheeling, Va. 
[We can not furnish the information desired. Poultry 
breeders would do well to adv.rtise their birds, with 
prices, &c., in our papers. ]} 





N. Y. S. Pouttry Soctery.—Can you inform me 
through your paper, when the N. Y. 8. Poultry Society 
have their exhibition—also, who the Secretary of the 
Society is? H. W.R. [A meeting of the managers to 
decide as to the exhibition, was to have been held in 
this city last week, but was, we believe, postponed on 
account of the weather. The question will soon be 
settled, and the time and place for the exhibition, if 
one is to be held, announced. R. C. M’Cormick, Jr., 
New-York, is the Cor. Sec’y, and M. M. Kimmey, Ce- 
dar Hill, Ree. Sec’y. 





QuEsTIon TO Mr. Jonnston.—In reference to the 
controversy being carried on just now in your excellent 
paper, on the subject of managing Farm-Yard Manure, 
I would be glad to have an answer from Mr. Jonnston, 
to the question I am about to ask. My eatile are all 
housed from the Ist Nov. to the middle of May. The 
chief part of my manure is made in boxes, and that 
which is made in stalls is thrown out daily, but remains 
under cover during the winter. In the spring, the 
whole is carted to the field, and at once laid in the drills 
prepared for it. These drills are then covered by split- 
ting the ridges, and the seed is sown for green crops 
over the manure. Supposing that I follow Mr. Joun- 
ston’s plan, I want to know if it is his opinton that the 
increase of my crops will pay the expense of double 
hauling, and of turning over once or twice, previously 
to second carting. T.E.C. Canada East. 





CLEARING Forests By StEAM.—I have read with con- 
siderable interest your short description of the steam 
tree-cutting machine, but I should be glad to hear 
more from it, as we are in a new but beautifully timber- 
ed country, mostly beech, maple, and large whitewood. 
If we could do our cutting down and sawing into wood 
and saw-logs by steam, it would be worth something to 
us; for we are but one mile and a half from the pier 
on the shore of Lake Michigan, where we can ship for 
Chicago at good prices. Please let us hear more from 
it, as to price, &c., through the GENTLEMAN, for he is 
a welcome visitor in our family, and we wish him a hap- 
py New-Year. W. Corner. [We hsve heard nothing 
of this machine since we saw it at the State Fair. Will 
its proprietors answer the aboxe ?] 





Does.—I wish to know if there is a breed of dogs 
called the Rat Terrier, in this country—if so, will they 
exterminate the rats, and where can they be had, and 
the cost. J.M. Parxer. Weet Parlet, Vt. [There 
are two varieties—the Tan and Scotch Terriers, which 
are pretty sure to exterminate all rats on the places 
where they are kept. The exploits of a famous Ter- 
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rier, called ‘‘ Billy,” are chronicled in the dug books, 
who was once matched to destroy one hundred rats in 
eight and a half minutes. The rats were brought into 
the ring in bags, and as soon as the number was com- 
plete, he was put over the railing, and in six minutes 
and thirty-five seconds they were all destroyed. In an- 
other match he destroyed the same number in six min- 
utes and thirtzen se.onds. There are a good many of 
these Terriers in this city, and we presume in most of 
our cities and other parts of our country, but where 
they can be procured we are unable to say. They are 
generally held at pretty high prices—say from $10 to 
$30 per pair, according to purity of blood.] 





WueEat 1n Vermont.—C. H., Rutland. Thirteen 
bushels per acre is a very moderate product. We have 
often heard of salt proving valuable to wheat, and im- 
proving the crop, and it is recommended by high au- 
thority ; but our own experiments do not favor its use. 
Lime is often very useful, and sometimes not ; but yard 
or stable manure should be the main reliance as a fer- 
tilizer, except on the richest soils. 





UNDERDRAINING IN NEw Enciann.—J. H. B., New- 
town, Ct. Underdraining low or swamp lands has long 
been practiced with great success in various parts of 
New England; but we are not aware of experiments 
on the English plan, on common upland. Such experi- 
ments have, however, proved eminently successful in 
New-York. Land which had been pronounced “ dry 
enough,”’ after being subjected to a thorough system of 
underdraining, by running the ditches at regular inter- 
vals about thirty feet apart, has continued to yield large 
streams of water through its tile during considerable 
portions of the year. In large districts in Western 
New-York, where the soil is rather heavy in its charac- 
ter, underdraining is coming into very general practice, 
because those who have adopted it, find as a general 
rule that the increased crops pay for it in about two 
years. On soils of asimilar character in New England, 
it could not fail to prove equally profitable, provided 
tile could be procured at the same price. Under fa- 
vorable circumstances, it cannot be thoroughly done (3 
feet deep) for less than about thirty or forty dollars per 
acre. As influencing causes difler more or less, in dif- 
ferent districts, we are always in favor of testing every 
thing by experiment, and we would recommend our 
correspondent to make a trial on a single acre, and ob- 
serve the result. 

CULTIVATING ONLY WITH THE Dew.—TI should like 
to know if any of your readers have experimented in 
working their land at the time the dew is on, and not 
at any other time, and can give the result. 1 have 
plowed and planted to corn and potatoes, and worked 
them only at the time of the dew, and I am satisfied 
that the yield was larger than when worked at any time 
of theday. L. C. Monroe Co, N. Y. [This is an 
interesting subject for inquiry and experiment. Wedo 
not know of any definitely conducted and accurate trials 
to prove the utility of the practice, although approved 
by many good farmers. Theoretical,or rather hypotheti- 
cal writers, have dwelt much upon the practice of cov- 
ering the soil (as in mulching) te prevent the escape of 
the volatile parts of the soil; and again, oppositely, 
have urged the importance of stirring the soil and ex- 
posing it, that it might absorb gas from the air. Mulch- 
ing and stirring the soil are both very useful—but we 
cannot discuss their rationale here. We hope our en- 
terprising readers will try the experimegt fully, of cul- 
tivating only under dew, and after giving it a very 
thorough trial, side by side, or in alternate strips, with 
land dissimilarly treated, weigh or measure the results, 
and report them. ] 

Ro.LinG In SEED —It is the custom of some farmers 
in these parts, on sowing grain, or ir seeding lands, to 
roli the ground after sowing. Permit me to ask you if 
this is a useful and profitable operation for any kind of 
grain, grass seed, or onions, on any kind of land, and 
if so, on what kind of soil and for what crops best used, 
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and oblige, W.B.B. Shirley, Mase [In most cases, 
rolling in seed after harrowing is beneticial. If the soil 
has been recently pulverized, and lies loosely with large 
interstices, rolling brings it into contact with the seed, 
and renders germination more certain. A proper judg- 
ment must be exercised, as rolling too heavily may do 
more injury than good; and generally, if the soil is 
quite moist, it is better omitted—especially if it ap- 
proaches adhesiveness in its quality. Whenever the 
soil is rather dry, rolling may be performed with a de- 
cided hope of benefit. Some farmers use the roller ex- 
clusively for covering grass seed in spring, on mellow 
or recently pulverized ground, the seed falling into the 
interstices, and the roller pressing the earth about them. 
The smaller the seed, the greater its infiuence.] 





Cnvura or Earth ALmonp —Is the Chufa or arth 
Almond of much or any value? and if so, will it suc- 
ceed so far north as at Albany? J.R.C. {The Chufa 
has been successfully raised in the northern states. We 
do not believe it can become eminently valuable, but 
think it may prove an interesting addition to our pro- 
ducts. ] 

Koni Rani anp Henxs.—Can you tell me in the Ca 
Gent., what is the plant called Aohi Rabi, and whence 
the name? And what is the best kind of hens for or- 
dinary farmers to keep, where can they be obtained, 
and at what price. W. E. P. Blandford, Mass. 
| Kohl Rabi is the bulb-stalked cabbage, and isa varie- 
ty of the Brassica oleracea, (var. Caula rapa.) It is 
quite similar in nature and character to the ruta baga, 
The name (German) as we understand it, indicates its 
peculiarity of growth. We cannot inform our corres- 
pondent which is the hest breed of hens, from satis/re- 
tory data. Vurious breeds are claimed as best by 
their severnl owners; but the opinions of their vame 
have not been established by accurate experiments, 
showing the exact amount of eggs and flesh from a 
given quantity of food—and without such clear proof, 
we have no right to give an opinion, except as a random 
one, which could be of little value. } 








Brans.—I saw a communication on the culture of 
beans in the May number of the Cultivator for 1856, 
p2ge 149, written by H. H. B. He speaks of a kind of 
beans that are very early and produce well. Below his 
signature it was mentioned that they were the White 
Cranberry. I wish to know where I can get two bush- 
els, and at what price; also what kind of manure I 
shall apply to my beans. My soil is a limestone clay 
but not apt to bake—produces good corn, wheat, and 
potatoes. J.G. Meyer. Pleasant Hill Farm, Pa. 
| We presume you can procure this variety of the bean 
trom any seed-store in Philadelphia. Perhaps H. H. B. 
will answer the inquiry in regard to the best manure 
for beans. | 

Bricuton Marker.—G. D. D. Brighton is two 
miles out from Boston, Mass., and is the great cattle 
market of Boston. 

Hams 1n CHoarcoaLt.—Will hams keep moist, packed 
in charcoal? K.S.R. [We have never known any ‘if- 
ficulty on this account. Charcoal is remarkable only 
as an absorbent of the gases—but will not abstract 
moisture from meat in any considerable degree. } 











Porson ror Rats.—Rats have become very trouble- 
some in the neighborhood where the writer resides. A 
resort to poison seems necessary to get rid of them. 
Arsenic and strychnine have been used, but the rats 
soon become suspicious and avoid it. Will some one 
who has been successful in combining po son with oils, 
or other substances alluring to rats, communicate the 
precise ingredients for publicaton in Co. Gent. H. 





INFLAMMAIORY RuEuMATISM.—[Although “not in 
our line,” we give place to the following inquiry:} I 
have a valued friend who has been most awfully afflict- 
ed with inflammatory rheumatism for over fifteen 
months—a great part of the time unable to dress or 
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feed himself, his knuckles, elbows and other joints be- 
ing distorted. Now if any of our correspondents can 
advise a remedy, they would be entitled to the lasting 
gratitude of their fellow-being. W.S. Ozauke Co., 
Wis. 

Rev Cepar.—How should red cedar berries, recently 
gathered, be troated toensure germination? Will they 
grow the same season planted or not until the spring 
following. H. [Free them from the flesh or pulp, mix 
them with sand, and expose them to the weather. If 
in the best condition, they will grow the first year— 
otherwise not till the second. We have known a large 
proportion of the berries to germinate and produce trees, 
when merely sown without any preparation in thick 
woods with underbrush, which afforded sufficient mois- 
ture for the seed, and shade for the young plants.] 








Smokey Caimneys—lIn answer to a Virginia corres- 
pondent. There are so many causes that influence the 
draught of chimneys,—externally, in connexion with 
prevailing winds, hills, and adjacent buildings; and in- 
ternally, in consequence of different forms and modes 
of construction,—that it is impossible to prescribe with- 
out full knowledge of all the circumstances, which could 
not be well acquired without being on the spot. The 
best thing we can do in the case, is to recommend our 
correspondent to the article on this subject in Thomas’ 
Farm Implements, pages 227 to 231, where several 
important principles are laid down, and suggestions 
made. 
* Soutna Downs AnD BerKsuires —What ean a South 
Down buck (pure blood,) and a Berkshire boar be pur- 
chased for in your section? The very best stock, from 
imported stock? R.W.B. Charlestown, Va. [SAMUEL 
Tuorne, Washington Hollow, Dutchess Co., N. Y., has 
South Downs, and Epwarp Wait, Montgomery, Orange 
Co., N. Y., has Berkshires, such as you want. We do 
nvt know their prices. | 








HarppaNn.—I wish some of your readers would give 
us some information on the management of handpan 
soils. We think they need draining, and have done 
considerable in that way with cobble-stone and open 
ditches, but our under-stratum is as hard as any con- 
crete, and requires the pickaxe to break it, which is 
expensive. W.G. North Bay, N. Y. 








Fruit Trees! Fruit Trees! 


"4 AS & HERENDEEN, of Macedon, Wayne Co., 
N. Y., offer for sale a choice collection of Fruit Trees, 
suitable for orchards and gardens, propagated with great 
care from BEARING TREES, and cousisting of 


Apples, Peaches, Pcars, Cherries, Plums, 


And the smaller fruits generally, as Grapes, Raspperries, 
Corrants, GooseBERRIES, STRAWBERRIES, &Cc., Of the most 
valuable varieties grown in the Northern States; and a 
fine ety of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, and showy Pe- 
rennial Plants. 

ts" Careful selections for orchards and gardens, to in- 
sure an early, medium and late supply of delicious fruit, 
will if desired be made by the proprietors, without addi- 
tional charge purchasers merely giving the number of trees. 

Feb. 26—wétm2t 


CRANBERRY PLANTS. 
L. HALSEY, of Victory, Cayuga County, N. Y.. 
ae will furnish Cranberry plants of the following kinds: 
Upland Bell, Upland Cherry, Favorite, Bell and Large 
Bugle—all warranted good bearers at $1 per 100, or $6 per 
1000, 

All orders enclosing cash promptly attended to. Plants 
forwarded by Express to all parts of the United States 
and Canada; and all letters enclosing a postage stamp 
promptly answered. Feb. 26—w2tm1t* 


FOR SALE, 
MODERN-BUILT HUTCH or Cage for breeding 
the Fancy Lopp-Ear Rabbits. This Hutch will ac- 

commodate 20 to 30 full-grown rabbits. Cost $85 in its 

construction —will be sold at a bargain. Address ' 

8. V.C. VAN RENSSELAER, 
Claverack, Col. Co., N. Y. 








Feb. 19--wltmlt 





ODS ——— 


SPLENDID NEW PLANTS. 


PRICED CATALOGTE of the largest collection of 

European novelties in the country, including many of 
remarkable excellence, will be sent to applicants. Also a 
full descriptive general Catalogue of FRUIT and OR- 
NAMENTAL TREES, GREEN-HOUSE PLANTS, &c., 
will be sent upon the receipt of a post-stamp. 

ddress W. C. STRONG, 

Feb. 26—w6tm2t Nonantum Hill, Brighton. Mass. 


SITUATION WANTED, 


8 FOREMAN on a farm, by a young man, born and 
ds brought up on a farm in this State, and who under- 
stands his business, and can present the best testimonials 
as to character and capacity. Address 

B. P. HAWLEY, 
Feb. 26—wltm1t* New-Baltimore, Greene Co., N. Y. 











PERUVIAN GUANO, 
In large or small quantities at Lowest Market Price. 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 & 191 Water-st., New-York. 


BEWARE of adulterated or damp Guano, and of 

all other FERTILIZERS which can be mixed or 
depreciated without detection. The demand for artificial 
and commercial fertilizers is now so large in the United 
States, that it is becoming a great object to adulterate them. 
This has been done to so considerable an extent in Eng- 
land, as to have called for the most stringent measures for 
the exposure of rascality, and the protection of farmers. 

March 1—weowxmif 





Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 


NLLWANGER & BARRY, proprietors of the Mount 

Hope Nerseries, Rochester, N. Y., solicit the atten- 

tion of Nurserymen, Planters and Dealers, to the exten- 

sive steck now on their grounds, which they are prepared 
to offer for the ensuing Spring trade. 

Their Nurseries were established eighteen years ago, 
and now occupy 400 acres of land, closely planted. The 
stock now growing is the most varied and extensive ever 
offered in this country, including 

Standard Apples for orchards, 

Dwarf Apples on Paradise and Doucain stocks, 

Standard Piers on free stocks, 1 and 2 years, 

Dwarf aud Half-Standard Pears on Quince stocks, 1 and 

2 years from bud. 

Standard Cherries on Mazzard stocks 2 1 and 2yrs. from 

Dwarf do. on Mahaleb, bud. 

Plums, Dwarf, 

Peaches, Apricots, Nectarines, Quinces, &c. 

Grapes, hardy, Native and Foreign varieties. 

Strawberries, Gooseberries, Currants, Raspberries. 

Rhubarb and Asparagus, &c. 

The collection of bearing Specimen Trees is the largest 
in the United States. Besides, the proprietors devote their 
entire time and attention to the business, and they are 
thus enabled to guarantee the correctness of articles sent 
out. 


THE ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT 
Is equally complete, and comprises 

ORNAMENTAL Decipvocs Trees of all kinds, ineluding 
the most elegant Weeping Trees for lawns and cemeteries, 

EverGReEN TREES Of all the most desirable species, and 
of all ages and sizes. More than a million of trees are in 
a saleable state, and are offered low, in quantities. 

EVERGREEN AND Decipvuous FLowerinG Survss, inclu- 
ding almost everything suitable for the climate of the 
United States. 

Roses—Upwards of three hundred of the most beauti- 
ful varieties, carefully selected during many years culture 
and experiment. 

Pxontes—About eighty superb varieties, including ma- 
ny new and very distinct sorts, 

Puioxres—Seventy-five select and beautiful sorts, all of 
recent introduction. 

CurYSANTH og Ae of the finest Pompone or Dai- 
sy varieties, newly introduced. 


CATALOGUES. 


The following Catalogues will be sent gratis to all who 
apply, postpaid, and enclose a stamp to prepay postage : 

No. 1—A descriptive Catalogue of Fruits. 

No. 2—A descriptive Catalogue of Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, Roses &c., &c, 

No. 3—A Catalogue of Dahlias, Verbenas, Petunias, and 
select green-house and bedding plants. 

No. 4--A wholesale priced Catalogue for Nurserymen 
and Dealers. Feb. 12—wlt 
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ALBANY TILE WORKS, 
Corner of Patroon and Knor Streets, Albany, N. Y. 


HE subecribers, being the most extensive manufactu- 

rers of Draining Tile in the United States, have on 
hand, in large or small quantities for Land Draining, the 
following descriptions, warranted superior to any made in 
this country, hard burned. On orders for 10,000 or more, 
a smal! discount will be made. 


HORSE-SHOE TILE 14 INCHES LONG—PIECES. 


2% inches calibre, .....i.......-...- $12 per 1000 
ee er ee 
5% * D ». lonstipuntinwtnee ducts oS .* 
63 rT) (aR PAE? SIR A 60 os 
s ob a ES Se SSE S0 a 


SOLE TILE 14 INCHES LONG—PIECES. 


2 inches calibre,.....................-§12 per 1000 
3 oo - RI OE ED FLEE 8 te 
4 “ Ee OE ene eee Ny F 40 iy 
5 a _ Een, REE PRD Late aioe * Fi 60 “ 
6 iy _ a ee I LPC Sa RO oo“ 


Also on hand 6-inch calibre Octagon pipe, $20 per 100, 
and 8-inch calibre Round pipe, $30 per 100, for large drains 
—Cornice Brick, of the pattern used in the City of Wash- 
ington, also on hand. 

Orders respectfully solicited. Cartage free. 

Cc. & W. MCCAMMON, 
(Late Bascock & Van VECHTEN,) 
Albany. N. Y. 
RICHD. H. PEASE, Agent, 
Excelsior Ag. Works, Warehouse m.d Seed Store, 
March l--wkxmtf 359 & 371 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


List of Prizes Won by J. W. Ware, 
Berryville, Clarke Co. Va. in 1856. 








U. 8. FAIH, PHILADELPHIA. 
Second prize for thorough-bred Horse. Cosmo, -..- $100.00 





Mare, Vista,....... 75.00 

For Cotswold Buck, over two years old,.-.......-. 15.0% 
” - under ~  * ) Ribenes Saab 25.00 

: Ewes, over Oi FT Oe csetee 25.00 

$240.00 


AT WINCHESTER (VA) VALLEY FAIR. 

For thorough-bred Horse, certiticate. 
ws ” eS 
“ three year old Filly, certificate. 





—— ....  . | ainmeacequpededperoses duis 10.00 
a Yearlng Lp — itapeteeeneerbeebicsanédnesd Bn 
ts Imported Buck, INES en thegiuie aside dusare gan 19.00 
« “ owe, eben voodtnce He 
“ thorouch-bred Cotswold Ewe,........--..-..... 8.00 
“ ” * “ certificate. 
“ Pen three Cotswold Ewes, certificate. 
“ three Buck Lambs, Cotswoild,.-.-:..-....-..... 10.00 
“ three Ewe ” ” certificate. 
“ five Long- Wool Grade Ewes, .................. 10.00 
oe ” = et BR Stick can Sande 5.00 
eee yk Re ee eT ee 10.00 
clans ™ - “ce. tificate 

$93.00 

MARYLAND STATE FAIR, BALTIMORE, 

For thorough-bred Horse, Cosmo, ..-...-..-------- $15.00 
“ - I a 15.00 
“ best Ke three year old Filly, Decca,...... 15.00 
“ oe “ two “ ” Mayo, ee 8.00 
“ best Imported Cotswold Ram, ..-............--- 30.00 
* second best . De a agenewina ta waied 15.00 
“beat Imported “ ROE 30.00 
“ second Best vi -  wannansawe cone 15.00 
“ third best a eee eee ante 10.00 





$153.00 

The “ United States Agricultural Exhibition” at Phila- 
delphia last week, must have been the great fair of the 
season. The following. from the “ Ledger.” shows that 
Col. J. W. Ware, of Clarke, did not shrink from so impo- 





eel ~ 


sing an arena of competition, and that, as usual, he was 
among the first. 


“The horse part of the exhibition attracts the largest 
crowds, particularly when their pointa are shown upon 
the splendid track. Two horses entered by Col. Ware, of 
Virginia, were much admired, They are ealied ‘Cosmo’ 
and ‘Gonzales, both of which are of great beauty and 
symmetry. They were got by imported Skylark, and their 
dam by the famed Priam.which was imported to this coun- 
try at a cost of $20,000. Skylark won 42 races, 24 of them 
King’s Plates, and on several occasions he won two races 
on the same day.” 


The oe, | of imported Sheep is exceedingly fine ; the 
most celebrated on exhibition being 19 of the Cotswold 
breed, 15 of which were imported at a great expense by 
Col. Ware of Virginia. 

“The Colonel gained two first, and one second pre- 
miums for his Cotswolds, ameunting to $60." 

The following isa wre | of a Certificate given me by Mr. 
Bensamix Hoop, a member of the Committee upon Long. 
Wooled Sheep, at the U. 8. Fair in Philadelphia, Octuber, 
1856. 

“I fed of Col. JI. W. Wane’s stock of Cotewold Bheep 
three wethers ; one three years old, net weight, 234 Ibs. ; a 
pair of twins, two years old, net weight of one of these, 
204 Iba. ; of the other, 192 Ibs. They were sold for $250, 
to David B. Paul, of Philadelphia. 1 consider them more 
profitable for Wool and Mutton than any other breed of 
Sheep.” Signed, BENJAMIN HOOD. 

PuHiLaDELPutA, October 10, 1856. 

“Daviv B. Patt, who bought the ahove mentioned 
Sheep, told me that in consideration of the quality aud 
value of these Sheep, he, in addition to the above stated 
price for them, presented Mr. Hood with a piece of silver 
plate worth $25. T. F. NELSON, 

A Member of the same Committee. 

October 10, 1856. 


UNION AG. SOCIETY OF VIRGINIA AND NORTH-CAROLINA 
AT PETERSBURGH. 


For best Imported Cotswold Buck, .........---..-- $15.00 
~ * as ” DUN vo ken guwsdde sabe a 

“« “ Long-Wool “* PE aasdbocdadeeeoes 14.00 
“2d best “ ” Ottis ae ten ae 10.00 

“ best Pen, three Long-Wool Cotewold Ewes,.... 15.90 

* 2d best ” " * a’ eone ee 

“ best Pen four - “ Buck Lambs, 10.00 

ty . oe - oo Ewe ” 10,00 

MIXED LONG-WOOLS. 

For best Pen of three Ewes,............-22-2-20--- 25.00 
* 2d best * on eR BE ee Ss ey ee. 10.00 

“ best Pen four Ewe Lamba,.....- <.cuseccesccboce 10.00 

“ best Pen of four Grade Ewe Lambs, ......-..-.-- 5.00 
$150.00 


VIRGINIA STATE SOCIETY, RICHMOND. 
(Judges’ Decision.) 
For best Long-Wool Buck, Cotswold, ........-...-.$20.00 





2d best “ ek 6 6S echkotodababes 10.00 
“best 3 “ Ewes, O ) wcockgababoens 20.00 
“2d best “ * 8 Wibswadenga goss 10.00 
“ 3d best “ 4 _ certificate. 

“ best Pen four Buck Lambs,.........----------- 10.00 
x ye “ Ewe D Ldeisenetes bandas 10.00 
“ Long-Wool Grades, Lamba,....--.----- -------- 10.00 
kk | A ee 10.00 
“ best Pen of three Ewes,..........--.---- o- bee 20.00 
* second best Pen of three Ewea,...........----- 10.09 
“ best Pen of four Buck Lambs,.....-..--------- 30.00 
ik gp 7 * Ewe Riis) att dech deboddeb 10.00 
CROSS BREEDS. 

For best Bueks, ....000. 0000 c.cccscecsccecccccsesese 20.00 
“ soocsid best Beek, ..s.c< cscs code snschsiee ses wells 10.00 
st * Chree BWR jskesos ss snsvessisseseses 10.00 
“ third best * certificate. 

“ best Imported Cotswold Buck,...........----.-- 20.00 
“ second best Imported Cotswold Buck, -..-.--.- 10.00 
“ beat . 2 eres 20.00 
“ second best “ * +  enmdtenews 10.00 

Total, five Fairs, $876. 240.00 


Daily Dispatch, 
Daily Whig, { Nov. 1, 1856. 
In all, including Certificates and Prizes, numbering 62, 


NEW CHINESE POTATO, 
(Divscorea Batatas,) 
OOTS from 4 to 9 inches long, at $3 per dozen; and 
small seed tubers (can be sent prepaid, by mail,) at 
$1 per per dozen or $7 per 100, with Sonne and direc- 
tions for culture. J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
Jan. 28—w4tmlt 15 John-st., New-York. 
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FRUIT, ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SEEDLINGS. 


W T. & E. SMITH, proprietors of the GENEVA 
e NURSERY, Geneva, N. Y., invite the attention 
of Nurserymen, Planters and Dealers to their general as- 


sortineut of 
TREES AND PLANTS, 


Consisting of a large stock of Standard and Dwarf 
Cherry, Dwarf Pear, Dwarf Apples, Apricot. Peach,Rasp- 
berry aud Strawberry Plants, Currants, Roses, large vari- 
ety, Evergreens, &c. Standard Apple, one and two years 
old, cheap—to clear the ground. 

Also—a large stock of SEEDLINGS of Mahaleb Cher- 
ry, Mazzard Cherry, Pear, Plum, Horse Chestnut, Arbor- 
vita, Basket Willow Cuttings, sed ged 1000 ; Quince Cut- 
tings. Scions of all kinds furnished to order—terms low. 

Feo, 19—wstm1t * 


FOR SALE, 
TO. 1 Peruvian Guano, 
No. 1 Manipulated Guano, 

Superphosphate of Lime, 

Bone—tine and coarse, 

Poudrette, Plaster, &c. 

Field and Garden Seeds. 

A large assortment of the most approved AGRICUL- 
TURAT and HORTICULTURAL UMPLEM ENTS. 

So Also the little AMERICAN MOWER and REAP- 
ER, the best harvester in the world, at the low price of 
$100 as a mower—$120 as mower and reaper combined. 
This machine weighs only 450 lbs.. and is warranted. For 
sale by GRIFFING, BROTHER & CO., 

Feb. 19—w&m4m 60 Cortlandt-st., New-York City. 








‘* Chinese Sugar-Cane Seed.” 

yj E HAVE at last succeeded in getting a supply of the 

pure “SUGAR-CANE SEED.” which is warran- 
ted, and we will supply sufficient to plant one-fourth of 
an acre for $1. All orders. if by mail, must be accompa- 
nied by the money and post-paid. The following is a state- 
ment of the product of this seed : 

Yield of fodder per acre, 1100 to 1300 Ibs. 
g seed 25 bushels, 36 lbs. to the bush. 
First trial of mill, 70 average canes gave 20 qts. of juice. 
Those wishing this Seed will please send their orders 
soon, to be sure of getting it. as the supply is limited. 
RICHARD H. PEASE. 

Feb. 19—wl0tm2t Nos, 369 & 371 Broadway, Albany. 

PERUVIAN GUANO, 
O. 1, Government Brand and Weight, for sale in lots 
to suit purchasers, Price $55 per ton of 2000 Ibs.—in 
lots of 10 tons, $61 per 2240 Ibs. A. LONGETT, 
Feb, 26—w4tm2t 384 Clitfst.. (cor. of Fulton,) New-York. 








ISABELLA AND CATAWBA GRAPE VINES, 
OF PROPER AGE FOR FORMING VINEYARDS, 


ULTIVATED from, and containing all the good qual- 
ities which the most improved cultivation for over six- 
teen years, has conferred on the Croton Point Vineyards, 
are offered to the public, Those who may purchase will 
receive such instructions for four years. as will enable them 
to cullivate the Grape with entire success, provided their 
locality is not too far north. 

All communications addressed to R. T. UNDERHILI.. 
M. 1)... New-York ; or Croton Point, Westchester Ceusty, 
N. Y., will receive attention. 

‘The additional experience of the four past seasons gives 
him full assurance that, by improved cultivation, pruning 
&e., 2 crep of good fruit can be obtained every year, in 
most of the Northern, and all of the Middle, Western and 
Southern States, 

N. B. To those who take sufficient to plant six acres, as 
he directs, he will, When they commence bearing, furnish 
the owner with one of bis Vine-dressers, whom he has in- 
structed in his mode of cultivation, and he will do all the 
labor of the Vineyard, and insure the most perfeet success. 


Phe oaly charge, a reasonable compensation for the labor. 
Also, APPLE-QUINCE TREES, (which are sometimes 
called the Orange Quince,) for sale as above. 
Feb. 12--wxm R. T. UNDERUILL, M. D. 
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Superphosphate of Lime, 


F THE BEST BKANDS. For sale by 
A. LONGETT, 


Feb. 26—w4tm2t 34 Cliff-st., New-York. 





Grist and Saw Millis and Farm, 
For Rent or Lease, 


ITUATED within nine miles of Baltimore City, in a 
WO) healthy district of country. The grist mill is com- 
pletely fitted up to do merchant work, having three pair 
of French burrs, four bolts, elevators, &c.,&c. The wheel 
is 16 feet diameter by 6 feet in breadth, and has a fall of 
four feet with two feet head. An excellent dwelling-house 
near by, with poultry-house, corn-house and large stone 
barn, and about one hundred acres of land will be rented 
with the mill, or separately on shares, 

Price for the entire property, $1000 per annum. To a 
tenant who couid bring good recommendations, and would 
be willing to improve, a lease for a term of vears, with the 
privilege of raising the dam several feet, will be given. 

J. HOWARD McHENRY, 


Feb. 26—w3tmlt Pikesville, Baltimore Co., Md. 








Ilotel Stand for Rent, Lease or Sale. 
THREE STORY BRICK HOTEL, situated in the 


town of Pikesville, eight miles from Baltimore, ou one 
of the most frequented turnpike roads leading to that city. 
The main house is 40 by 60, and contains 15 chambers, 2 
parlors, 2 dining-rooms, two good basement rooms. and 
cellars. The kitchen and servants’ rooms are in a wing— 
stables and sheds in the rear. The house has been newly 
repaired and improved—it stands ina district noted for 
salubrity, aud several lines of omnibus running to and from 
the city, pass the door daily. If well kept it would be a 
favorite place of resort during the summer months. 

Reut for the buildings, with garden and lawn in the rear, 
$600 per annum. More land may be had ou lease, at the 
rate of §15 per acre. J. HOWARD McHENRY, 

Feb. 26—wstmlt Pikesville, Baltimore Co.. Md. 





Chinese Sugar Cane 


N PACKAGES of 8,000 seeds, sent post-paid to apnli- 

cants, for $1.25, with directions forculture. CHINESE 
POTATO (Imperial White) perfect tubers, the only ones 
for sale of American growth, $20 per 100. $5 for 20, $3 per 
doz. Imported tubers and root cuttings, uncertain varie- 
ties, $65 per 1,000, $7 per 100, with Treatise on Culture. 
Terms for the above articles when $5 or under—Cash: 
larger amounts one-third cash, two-thirds on delivery 
now orin Spring; delivered aud collected by Express. 
Earth Almond, $1 per 100. Liquorice, $10 per 100. Law- 
ton Blackberry $23 per 100, $3 per doz. Osier Scions, 8 
fine varieties, $2 to $d per 1,000. Tanners Sumach $10 per 
100. Victoria and Linnewus Rhubarb $9 per 100. Giant 
Asparagus $4 to $6 per 1000. Yellow and Honey Locust, 
and Osage Orange Seed. Stocks and Scions of ail kinds 
for grafting. Cuttingsof Trees and Shrubs. Tree, Vege- 
table and Flower Secds in quantity. Grapes, Gooseber- 
ries, Currants, Raspberries, Strawberries, &c., cheap in 
quantity. The above are articles out of the general stock 
which can be supplied during the winter months. Priced 
Catalogues of every department of the Nurseries sent post- 
paid to applicants who euclose stamps. 

WM. R. PRINCE & CO. 
Flushing, N. Y.. Feb. 19, 1857—w1t—m1t.* 





MICHIGAN FARM FOR SALE, 


ONTAINING 150 acres of choice arable land, well 
C adapted to growing grain or grass—110 acres are under 
good improvement, the balance in timber, and pleuty of it. 
Fences in good repair. This farm is situated on one of the 
pleasantest streets in Michigan, and one of the most pro- 
ductive farms in the county. The University buildings, 
and part of the city of Ann Arbor, isin open view from 
the farm. On the premises is a substantial mansion, 40 by 
26, with a kitchen, cistern and wood-house inthe rear—all 
surrounded with a grove of trees—a well of good water, 
barn, and othergout-buildings—a small orchard of choice 
fruit. Ann Arbor affords a ready cash market for all 
kinds of farm produce. This is a desirable farm, and 
worthy the attention of any one in want of such a property. 

Also, 40 acres of rich swale land, distant about a mile 
from the homestead, containing 15 acres of the tallest kind 
of timber—the balance affords abundance of fine pasture 
for a large number of sheep or young cattle. The home- 
stead will be sold separately if desired. Old age and im- 
paired health, induces me to retire from business. Pay- 
ments made easy. Inquire of the subscriber on the pre- 
mises. WM. ANDERSON, 

Feb. 19—wltmlt. Annu Arbor, Michigan, 
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NEW-YORK STATE 
AGRICULTURAL WORKS, 


WHEELER, MELICK & CO 
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; Double Power, and Combined Thresher and Winnower, in operation. 


We are Manufacturers of Endless Chain Railway Horse Powers, and Farmers’ and Planters’ Machinery for Horse 
Power use, and are owners of the Patents on, and principal makers of the following valuable Machines: 


WHEELER'S PATENT SINGLE HORSE POWER, 
OVERSHOT THRESHER WITH VIBRATING SEPARATOR. 


This is a One-Horse Machine, adapted to the wants of medium and small grain growers. It separates grain and chaff 
from the straw, and threshes about one hundred bushels of wheat or twice as many oats per day, without changing 


horses—by a change nearly double the quantity may be threshed. Price $128, 
WHEELER’S PATENT DOUBLE HORSE POWER, 
AND 


OVERSHOT THRESHER WITH VIBRATING SEPARATOR. 


This Machine is like the preceding, but larger and for two horses. It does double the work of the Single Machines, 
and is adapted to the wants of large and medium grain growers, and persons who make a business of threshing. Price 


160. 
. WITEELER’S PATENT DOUBLE HORSE POWER, 


AND ‘ 


COMBINED THRESHER AND» WINNOWER. : 
(SHOWN IN THE CUT.) 4 


This ts also a Two-Horse Machine ; it threshes, separates the grain from the straw, and winnows it at one operation, 
at the average rate of 150 bushels of wheat and 300 bushels of oata per day. In ont-door work, and for persons who 
make a business of threshing, it is an uneqtialled Machine. Price $245. 


ALSO CLOVER HULLERS, FEED CUTTERS AND SAWING MACHINES. 


Our Horse Powers are adapted in all reapects to driving every kind of Agricultural and other Machines, that admit 
of being driven by Horse Power, and our Shreshers may be driven by any of the ordinary kinds of Horse Powers in 
use—either are eold separately. 


iF To persons wishing more information and applying by mail, we will forward a circular containing such details 
as purchasers mostly want—and can refer to gentiernen having oar machines, in every State and Territory. 


Our firm have been engaged in manufacturing this class of Agricultural Machinery 22 years, and have had longer, i: g 
larger, and more extended and successful experience than any other House. 


All our Machines are warranted to give entire satisfaction or may be returned at the expiration of a reasonable timo a 
for trial. 


Bs” Orders from any part of the United States and Territories, or Canada, accompanied with satisfactory referen- 
ces, will be filled with promptness and fidelity. And machines securely packed, will be forwarded according to in- 
structions, or by cheapest and best routes. 

WHEELER, MELICK & CO., 
Feb, 26—wltmlt Albany, N. Y. 
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Important to Farmers, Gardeners and Planters! 


HE Brookuyn Fertriizinc Manufacturing Compan 
are now ready to offer their AMMONIATED TA EU 

for sale, for the present at the low price of $25,00 per ton. 
It is a high.y efficient fertilizer, prepared from Night Soil, 
Blood, and Butcher’s Offal, received from the city of 
Brooklyn, under a contract for ten years—therefore con- 
sumers can alwaye rely on its strict purity and uniformity, 
being manufactured under the supervision of a competent 
Chemist, and it is warranted to contain a very large per 
centage of Phosphates, Ammonical and Organic Sub- 
stances, Potash, and other valuable ingredients, as may be 
seen by the Analysis in our circulars; and is believed to 
be one of the richest fertilizers ever used. For orders or 
further information, apply to the office of the company in 
Brooklyn, E. D.. foot of South 11th street, or at 82 Water 
street. New York. 

N. B. Circulars with full information and analysis will 
be sent by mail to any one requesting them. 

Maren 1, 1857—w&m3m. 


SPRING GARDEN SEEDS, &c. 
THE BEST VARIETIES OF 


RIZE CcucumsBers anp Me tons for frames. 
Improved New-York Ecce Piayr. 

Earcy Tomatoes, CABBAGES AND LETTUCES, 

Early Paris, Nonpareil, Lenormands and other approved 
CAULIFLOWERS. 

Peppers, CELERIES, CARDOON. ' 

Peas—Early Daniel O’Rourke—Emperor, Cedo Nulli, 
Prince Albert, Champion of England, and the recently in- 
troduced and very superior later sorts, Lord Raglan, Epp’s 
Monarch, Harrison’s Glory and Perfectic», &¢., &c. 

Grern GLoBe ArTICHOKE— WINDSOR BEANS—BEeTs— 
Brocouts-—RapDIsHEs. 

Carrors—Early forcing and other sorts. 

Mvcsuroom SpawN—Hers Seeps—Srrine Turnips—of 
sorts. 

Ixptan Corn—Extra Early Burlington, King Philip and 
Darling’s Sugar, Early Canada and Tuscarora, Evergreen, 
Old Colony and Mammoth Sugar, &¢., &c. 

Curistina Musk and New OrAnGE WaTERMELON., 

Porators—Early Sovereign, Early June, &e. 

Beans—Early Suap Short, Valeutine and other Bush 
varieties. 

Pore Beaxs— Large and Smal! Lima, Horticultural, 
Creuberry, &c.. and every other desirable variety of Veg- 
etable Seeds ; all of the very finest qualities and growth of 
1856. 

Frower Serps—The largest collection to be found inthe 
Union, comprising standard sorts aud novelties, both of 
domestic and foreign growth, 

New Cutneset ScuGar Cane, 75 cents a Ib., and in packa- 
ges at 25 aid 50 cents each, prepaid, by mail; New Cur- 
nesé Poravro (Diescores Batatas); Cuvras, or Eartu At- 
MoNDS; Japan Peas, Spring and Winter Vercues, or 
Tares, Osage Oraxce, YELLow Locust, Bucktuory, 
Hoxry Locest. Norway Spruce, Scotcu Fir, and other 
Tree and Evergreen Seeds. 

Fiuit Skens—Pear, Peach, Plum, &c.. &c. 

Tosacco Seen—Maryland, Virginia, Florida, Connecti- 
cut Seed Leaf--Imported Havana, &e. &ce. 

Dyrr’s Mapper Seep—Spurry—Wuits Lurins—Fvt- 
LEn’s Te ascLes. 

Brrp Sreps—Of all kinda. 

AGRICULTURAL Sueps—Field and Ruta Baga Turnips-- 
Long Orange, White Belgium and Altringham Carrots— 
Mange! Wurze!—Sugar Beet. 

Grass Seeps—Italian and Perennial Ray—Sweet-scent- 
ed Vernal—Red Top—Blue—Festucas— French Mixed, 
and other desirable mixtures for Lawis-—-White Honey- 
suckle, Lucerne, and other Clovers, &c. ; 

Froit, EvirGreen anp OxnamentaL TreES—GIANT 
Asparacus Reotrs—Rucsars, &e, 

GaRvEN Syrinces, Bepping ann Prustna Knives, 
PreninG IMPLEMENTS, and a general assortment of the 
best varieties of HorvicuLturaL Toots. 

Catalogues cnapplication. If by mail enclose athree-cent 
stamp for return postage. 

The smallest orders by mail promptly responded to, 

J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 John Street, New-York. 

JUST RECEIVED from Holland, in the finest condi- 
tion, large and sound, an assortment of Bulbs for Spring 
Planting, viz: 

AMARYLLIS (Jacobean Lilies ) Foruestssima AND LuTEA. 

GLADtoLvs, Psttacinnus, FLoripespvs, GANDAVENSIS 
and Ramosvs—named and mixed sorts. ‘ 

TiGeR FLowers (Tigri/a.) Red and Yellow. 
TUBEROSES, Mapeira Vines, &e.,&c. Feb, 26—w4tmlt 
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King Philip or Brown Corn. 


I WILL pack and deliver to the R. R. the above variety 
of seed cormfor $1.25 per bushel, Address 
JAS. W. GRAY, 
March 1—m3t Ball’s Pond, Conn. 


North Devon Bulls for Sale. 


HE subscribers offer for sale two pure-bred North De- 
von Bulls from celebrated herds. 

“ New Britain 1st.” was bred by 8. & L. Hurlbut—is two 
years old, was sired by Albert, an imported bull, (see No, 
2 English Herd Book.)—his dam can be traced back to an 
imported cow from the stock of the Earl of Leicester. 
Norfolk, England. 

“ New Britain 2d.” will be one yéar old the first of March 
next, was sired by New-Britain lst—his dam is from the 
stock of the original importation of the Messrs. Patterson 
of Baltimore. Full and reliable pedigrees car be given. 
L. 8. & L. R. WELLS, 

New-Britain, Ct. 





Feb. 5—wltm2t 








EMERY’S ALBANY CORN PLANTER 
AND SEED DRILL, 


ALBANY AGRICULTURAL WORKS, 


EMERY BROTHERS, 
No. 52 STATE STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


HIS MACHINE, as representeded in the above cut, 
is somewhat in the form of a common wheel barrow. 
It may be used as such by hand in gardens or patches 
where it is not practicable to use a horse, while in field 
planting a horse or mule may be used. It is light, but very 
strong and simple in its coustruction, It opens the furrow, 
guages and drops the seed, covers it and rolls it down. 
~ For planting in hills or for drilling, it may be used for 
every kind or size of seed, from corn, beans, peas, &c., to 
the smallest garden seeds, and will separate with equal 
recision, whatever be the kind of seed or style of planting. 
lills may be made at any distance apart from three inch- 
es to eight feet, and the same range of variations may also 
be made in drilling. The number of seed may be accu- 
rately guaged, as also may 0e the quantity of seed to the 
rod or acre, in the drill. 

Seeds that will fall by their own weight are dropped by 
a wood cylinder having adjustible cups to measure or count 
the seeds as they are taken from the hopper, while light 
seeds, such as beet, carrot, parsnip, &c., are forced from 
the hopper by a brush cylinder, which causes them to drop 
with perfect accuracy and regularity. Any change in the 
Planter can be made in a few moment’s time, and it may 
be instantly thrown out of gear when required to trans- 
port it from place to place. 

This machine has been well known for several years, and 
bears a very excellent reputation. Many thousands of them 
are in use, and have received the unqualified approbation 
of all who have used them. We have greatly improved it 
from year to year, both in strength and workmanship, and 
now offer it to farmers and gardeners as the best, most 
useful, and nearest perfect thing of its kind extant. 

One of the great advantages of this machine is that the 
hillsare placed absolurcly in a line, not varying a few inch- 
es to the right or left as when dropped by hand. This al- 
lows the Cultivator or Horse Hoe to run close to the hilis,— 
the Cultivator may be expanded wider without danger of 
injuring the plants, thus leaving but little work for the 
hand hoe; even if there were rows two ways it would not 
be necessary to run the Cultivator both ways—and we 
would here remark that most agriculturists are satisfied 
that it is as unvecessary as it is tapracticable to plant with 
a machine in rows both ways. The machine has yet to be 
invented that will plant stratght rows both ways, and if the 
cross-rows are not straight, the advantages gained by run- 
ning the Cultivator between them is not sufficient to com- 
pensate for the extra trouble and loss of time required to 
operate such a machine. EMERY BROTHERS, 

March 1—wltmilt, 52 State-st, Albany, N. Y. 
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EMERY BROTHERS, 
ORIGINAL AND SOLE PROPRIETORS OF THE 
ALBANY AG. WORKS 
AND 
SEED STORE, 
NO. 52 STATE STREET, ALBANY, N. Y., 
Manufacturers and Wholesale and Retail Dealers of 


and in the most approved Agricullural and Hor- 

ticultural Machines and Implements Extant. 
ALSO 
Dealers in Grain, Field, Grass and Garden Seeds and 
Fertilizers. 

fhe leading business being the manufacture and 

sale of their justly celebrated Enptess Ram. Roap 

Horse Power, together with a great number of labour- 

kaving machines to be propelled by it for the almost 

Endless Variety of purposes to which horse power has 

been or can be applied for the use of the Farm, Puianta- 

ton or Macutne Suop. 

All their machines are made with especial reference to 
their being operated by the Horse Power itself, so that 
purchasers may not be disappointed by their failure to 
work as represented, which is often the case when ma- 
chines are obtained from various sources and not properly 
adapted to each other. 

This subject is often overlooked by the user as well as 
by the manufacturer of machinery, (either from inatten- 
tion or want of practical experience ;) the consequence fre- 
quently is that mashines which may be really good in 
themselves, operate in an unsatisfactory manner, or are 
thrown aside as useless. The proprietors have been at 
great pains and expense to simplify their machines, and to 
so adapt them to cach other, and to properly equalize the 
force and resistance between them, as to produce the 
grea est possible amount of effective power with the least pos- 
sibe loss by friction or otherwise. The practical value of 
this judicious and eareful manner of construction is fully 
apparent in the unprecedented and universal satisfaction 
which their machines have given, and the rapidity with 
which old prejudices lave been dissipated wherever their 
machines have been used. These machines have been 
submitted to a greater nuinber of severe trials, both public 
and private, during the last six years than, perhaps, all 
others together, and have been invariably successful when 
allowed to compete for prizes. 

A few extracts from letters received are quoted helow 
from many hundreds of like character on file. They show 
a fair average of what may be expected of the machines : 

From Aaron Chapman, Crawford Co., Pa., Feb. 22, 1857. 

“Messrs. Emery Broruers—Sirs: I received from you 
in Jure last, one of your two Horse Powers and ‘TuREsu- 
InG Macuines. It more than meets my most sanguine 
expectations. I have had all I could do with mine since 
threshing season commenced. I think I can sell several 
the coming season, and would like to have you give me 
authority to do so, and any instructions which may be 
necessary as to terms, &c., &c. Yours in haste.” 

From R. J. Wilson, Sussex Co., New Jersey, Jan, 26, 1857. 

“Messrs. Every Broruers—I am very well pleased 
with your Patent One Horse Power and Threshing Ma- 
chine. It works to a charm, and far surpasses any thing 
I have ever seen work. I am satisfied that Ican with one 
horse thresh as much grain as any other kind of machine 
in this county can do with two horses.” 

From A. McBryde of Denmark. Tenn., Jan. 27, 1857. 

“Messrs. Emary Brotruers—Gentlemen: With your 
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Two Horse Power and Turesner, which I nee with two 
mules, much lighter than the Northren Farm Horee, I 
averaged the whole season two hundred bushels wheat 
threshing per day —the wheat was good—the previous 
Harvest was much injured by Rust and as large results 
could not be attained.” 


“Messrs. Emery Brotuers—In answer to your inquiry 
of whom and what kid of Horse Powers and Threshing 
Machines I purchased, I have to say that 1 purchased it 
from an agricultural dealer in Louisville, Ky. The cast- 
ings have the words “Emery’s Patent” on them. It was 
a good machine and I threshed eleven thousand bushels 
wheat, and ove thousand bushels oats and rye, and my toll 
brought me one thousand dollars, after paying all expen- 
ses, al] in the season of 1855. SAMUEL JOHNSON, 
Bonham, Texas. January 3d, 1856.” 

“ Mesers. Emery Brotners—I’m pleased with the ope” 
ration of my Power aud Thresher purchased from you 
this season, and have gotten out twenty-seven bushels of 
wheat per hour. I think I can beat the manufacturers 
in getting out wheat. My horses are light, weighing but 
1.500 Ibs. at most. Enclosed please find draft, &¢., &¢.— 
WM. T. HANNAFORD, Nansemoud Co., Virginia, 
July 7, 1856.” 

“Messrs. Emerys—I purchased of an agricultural] deal- 
er in Louisville, Ky., June. 1855, one of your patent 
Horse Power and Threshing Machines, being the third 
I have purchased of the kind. We commenced threshing 
July 5th, have been surrounded with several others of 
different patterns. Have goue through the length and 
breadth of their circuits and finished jobs after the most 
noted machines, and came off victorious in every neigh- 
borhood. The first machine I sold. With one of the 
others my youngest son threshed nearly fifty thousand 
bushels wheat and rye, and my oldest son with the other 
threshed ten thousand bushels, and then sold the ma- 
chine. We could have sold the one we now have long 
ago. if we had desired to do so. This was all in the har- 
vest of 1855. C. C. TAYLOR, Pulaski Co., Kentucky, 
Jan. 7th, 1856. 

From Ira S. Bradley, Litchfield Co., Conn . Jan. 1, 1857. 


“Messrs. Emery Brotuers—Your Two Horse Power 
has far exceeded my most sanguine expectations. The 
THRESHER and CLEANER Comptnen, which I first received 
did not do as well as I desired. although much better than 
any other in this section of country, but after receiving 
the New Straw Carrier you sent me, it has proved a most 
perfect and satisfactory machine in every way equalling 
the power itself. Had I purchased it earlier in the season 
and it had operated as well as now, I could have made a 
clear protit of two hundred dollars over what I shall now 
this season, althouch I have had ail I could do since I 
purchased it. My oxen which are light, I find preferable 
to horses, and the work seems to suit them. They have 
improved in condition during the whole time. nearly four 
months, since they have been worked on it. 

From Sam'l B. Hoit. Orange Co, Vermont, Jan, 16, 1857. 

“Messrs. Emery Brornens: I have used several dif 
ferent patterns of Horse Powers and Threshing Machines 
the past three years, and had much experience in repair- 
ing as well as usingthem. Some with cylinders too heavy, 
and not properly balanced, requiring a greater portion of 
the power of the horses to operate them, doing a propor- 
tionately less amouut of work—many are cumbered by 
numerous bands, “<c. &e. While with the Exigery’s Patent 
Two Horse Power and TuresHer & CLEANER COMBINED, 
which I purchased of you. a different state of things 
exists — the straw. chaff and grain can if desired all be 
cleaned and saved separate, and all with the force of four 
hands to attend it. the grain being cleaned fit for market.— 
Wheat at the rate of twenty bushels, and double the a- 
mount of oats per hour. ‘To those farmers desiring a 
good machine, I would earnestly recommend Emery Patent 
Machines Complete, for simplicity. ease of operation, and 
superiority over all others, and would further say, that they 
are not over estimated or recommended by the mauufac- 
turers in their published circulars.” 

For Prices, Description, Warrante and Terms, see Jan- 
uary number of the Albany Cultivator, or Full Descrip- 
tive Price Cataiogue wil! be furnished gratie to all appli- 
cations upon receipt of a three cent postage stamp to pre- 
EMERY BROTHERS, 

Albany, N. ¥ 





pay the postage on them. 
March 1—wlt—mlt. 





COLUMBIAN GUANO, 
MPORTED by the Philadelphia Guano Co. For sale 
by A. LONGETT. Agent, 
Feb. 26—w4tm2t $4 Cliff-st., New-York. 
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Thorburn’s Wholesale Priced Lists 
Of Vegetable, Field, Treeand Flower Seeds for 1857, 


wilt be mailed to Dealers enclosing a three-cent 
stump. J. M. THORBURN & CO., * 
Jan, 28—w4tmI1t 15 Johiu-st., New-York. 





SUGAR’*CANE SEED! 

L igenge! BROTHERS have, at much expense and trou- 

‘4 ble. obtained a supply of GENUINE SEED of the 
Chinese Sugar Cane, or “Sorcuum Saccnaratoum,” suc- 
cessfully grown, fully matured and sure to vegetate, from 
Mr. R. PETERS, of Georgia, which they will supply in 
strong linen packages, with full directions for ita culture, 
for ONE DOLLAR, each containing sufficient quantity 
for one-tifth of anaecre. All orders should be accompanied 
with Tweive Cents, or stamps, if to be sent by mail. 
Pamphlets, containing a compilation of reliable informa- 
tion, experiments and success of the Plant, since its intro- 
duction in this country, furnished gratis (postpaid) upon 
receipt of a three-cent postage stamp. 

EMERY BROTHERS, 
Proprietors Albany Agricultural Works, 
Jan, 28--w4tm 2t 52 State-street, Albany. 





NEW CHINESE SUGAR CANE. 


EEDS of this much sought for and invaluable plant, 
in packages of 12% aid 26 cents each—(by mail pre- 
paid 19 and 34 cents.) for sale by WM. THORBURN, 
Scedsman and Florist, 492 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
Jan, 22—w4t.m2t. 





SWEET GERMAN TURNIP. 
rPMUOSE wishing to procure the seed of this incompara- 
ble Jate-Keeping turnip (see Cult. for August, 1856.) can 
have au ounce sent by mail (prepaid)by sending me 18 cts. in 
postage stamps. A pound will be sent by express for $1. 
EDWARD L. COY, 
Feb. 12— West Hebron, Washington Co., N. Y. 





BEES !-BEES!!1-BEESI!!1! 


HE subscriber will sell a Jimited number the coming 
spring. The priee for No. 1 stocks of last year’s 
swarms, Will be $8. For packing on springs in cases and 
Gelivering to the R, R. Depot, 60 cents additional. When 
three or more are ordered, his * Mysteries of Bee-Keeping 
Explained” will be added gratis. They will be delivered 
about the first of April. Address M. QUINBY, 
Feb. 6—witmlt* St. Jolnsville, Montgomery Co., N. Y. 





Durham Buils and Suffolk Pigs. 
HAVE now for sale three Durham Bulls, viz: 


* Locofoco,” 35 mouths old—price --......-.- $200 
“Man Friday,’ 13 — do. ME 350 
“Ozark.” 4 do. WM... SSccomeates 250 


Their pedigrees are all in the third vol. of the American 
Herd Book. “Ozark” is by Mr. Thorne’s celebrated Bull 
“2nd Grand Duke.” (12.961). 

Also seven pair SUFFOLK PIGS, 12 weeks old—price 
$530 per pair, boxed, &e, 

Full description and pedigrees of the above stock will be 
furnished by THOS. GOULD, 

Feb, 5—w4tm2t Aurora, Cayuga Co., N. Y. 


OSIER WILLOWS. 
HE subacribers are General Agents for GEO. J. COL- 


BY, patentee of the machine for peeling willows, and 
will sell the best kind of Osiers ou the most liberal terms, 
and give a Circular containing full directions for cultiva- 
ting, market, «c., FREEtOall Address CARMI OSGOOD, 
Westford, Vt. or REUBEN OSGOOD. Fremont, Lake 
Co,, Ill. Feb, 6—w8tm2t* 


HAY PRESSES. 
yy CeLrprated PARALLEL LEVER 
Portable and Stationary HAY PRESSES, patented 
May 16th and June 6th, 1854—which (at about the same 
cost of transportation as a Railroad Horse Power and 
Thresher,) are now being forwarded to all parts of the 
country, and are in every case giving the most decided sa- 
tisfaction ; which (with two men anda horse) are warrant- 
ed to bale from six to nine tons of hay per day, according 
| tothe No. or size of the press—and which are sold for from 
$100 to 175. For cireuiars, with full explanatory engra- 
vings, and numerous first-class references, 2ppply petson- 
ally or by mai! to WILLIAM DEERING & CO.. 
Dec. 11—weow&mtf Manufacturers, Albany, N. Y. 
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Manny’s Patent Mower—Mower and Reap- 
er Combined, 


FOR THE HARVEST OF 1857. 


HE subscriber has the exclusive agency for these ma- 
chines, which are universally acknowledged to be the 
most superior mowers and reapers ever used. They are 
light, easily handled, and can be carried conveniently on 
any farmer's wagon—run on two Wheels and have no side 
draft. We offer the following inducements to farmers to 
purchase these machines : 
To any farmer or person selling one of these machines, 
| we will give a copy of the Country Gentleman or Culti- 
vator, or any other Agricultural paper in the United 
States, or the amount of the sttbseription in cash. 


Retail Prices for 1857. 

Single Mower, in Albany,-.....-.-.-2....- $116.50 
Combined Basen «5 ..<cncse 52s cccctecs 126.50 
Address RICH’D H. PEASE, 
Feb. 5—w2tm2t 369 & 371 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 





New Chinese Northern Sugar Cane. 


(Sorghum Saccharatum. ) 

EED of this invaluable plant, in packets at 124% cents 
WO each, (by mail, prepaid, 25 cents,) or 75 cents per Ib. in 
quantity. 

Cuuras or Eartu Atmonps—$1 per 100. 

Japan Peas—S0 ceiits a quart. 

New OranGt WatTeERMELON—25 cents per ounce. 

CuristrANa MELON. 

Kine Putiie Cory. 

Sweet German Torsip, &c., &e. 

With the largest and most comprehensive assortment of 
VEGETABLE, FLOWER and FIELD SEED to be found 
in the United States, 

Catalogues on application personally, or by letter enclo- 
sing a three-cent stamp for return postage. 

J. M. THORBURN & CO., 


Jan. 28—w4tm1t 15 John-st., New-York. 











ADVERTISEMENT. 


AILWAY HORSE POWERS, Threshers and Ciean- 
ers, Threshers and Separators, Clover Hullers and 
Cleaners, Wood-Sawing Machines, &c., &c., 


MANUFACTURED AT SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


These machines have obtained an unequalled reputation 
in twelve different States—also in Canada and Australia, 
We annex a sample of statements received, of work done 
by some who have used them during the past season. Or- 
ders filled without delay. 


G. WESTINGHOUSE & CO., 


Hartland, N. Y., Oct. 18, 1856. 
G. Westincnovse & Co. : 


| Sirs—Your machine has given good satisfaction to all, 
I believe. I have threshed and cleaned 265 bushels of 
oats in two hours. I believe it is easier work for horses 
than traveling on the road. Have threshed almost every 
day since the first day of August. Expenses for breaks 
62 cents Yours, Joun N. KNEELAND, 


Victor, Ontario Co., N. Y., Jan. 18, 1857. 
Q Westinenovuse & Co., Schenectady Ag. Works : 


Gents.— As you requested me some time ago to inform 
you ju: } what we could do with our Clover Machine. I will 
now doso. We have rubbed and cleaned thirteen bushels 
in a day, and we have rubbed six bushels in three hours, 
Our average is about eleven bushels per day of clean seed 
ready for market ; that is more than they do here with six 
horses. In regard to the other machine (a Thresher and 
Winnower) I have not threshed much of anything but 
oats. I thrash and clean about 50 bushels an hour. 

Feb. 12—wltmit Yours respectfuty, C. Ferris. 
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WANTED, 
N the first of April next,a Manacer, accustomed co 
the care of improved breeds of stock, to take charge 
of a large farm situated in a healthy district, near Balti 
more City. J. HOWARD McHENRY. 
Jan, 283—w4tm2t Pikesville, Baltimore Co., Md. 





Improved Short-Horns for Sale. 


Se Herd of the subscriber being too large for the size of 
his farm, he wishes to dispose of four very superior cows, 
all got by imported bulls, and five heifer calves got by im- 
ported Bates’ bull Lord Ducie (13.181) out of some of his bes) 
cows Also roan buli calf Beautort.got by Lord Duacie (13.1811 
out of Daisy 7th by Duke, 444 A H. B.. &e,&c. The cows 
for sale are very ¢uperior mi'kers, as are also the da ms of 
the calves. Direct DR. HERMAN WENDELL. 
Oct 30—wa mif Albany. N. Y. 





Excelsior Railway Horse Puwers, Thresh- 
ers and Separators—Kell’s Patent. 


HESE justly celebrated ma- 
chines are being sold in every 
_ of this country, in Australia, 
andwich Islands, &c., and are giving 
universal satisfaction. They have 
taken premiums over all other ma- 
chines of a similar kind at the seve- 
ral State and County fairs where they have been exhibited ; 
and in neighborhoods where they are well kuown, farmers 
will not use any other machines. We have large orders 
for these machines to go south at the opening of naviga- 
tion, and farmers at a distance wishing these machines 
would do well to give us their orders early, to be sure of 
getting them. Orders punctually attended to. 
RICH'D H. PEASE, 
_ 369 & 371 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 





Jan, 15—wl10tm2t 





ANIMAL FERTILIZER. 


HIS is a new article manufactured at Barren Island, 
It isa very powerful and lasting manure, being made 
from the orrat of this city. It comes in bags or barrels. 
Price $°0 per ton of 2000 Ibs. 
For sale by GEO. W. MAYTHIER. at the United States 
Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, No. 197 Water- 
street, (near Fulton-st.,) New-York. Jan. 28—w8tmst 





Guano and other Ferti:izers. 


ENUINE No. 1 Peruvian Guano, 
Columbian and Ichaboe Guano, 
Super-Phosphate of Lime, 
Poudrette, pee Piaster and Charcoal Dust, 
Bone Dust of different qualities, 
* For sale by GEO. W. MAYTIER, 
No. 197 Water-st., (near Fulton-st.,) 
New-York. 


TO FARMERS AND GARDENERS. 
JIE SUBSCRIBERS OFFER FOR SALE 40,000 bar- 
rels of their 


NEW AND IMPROVED POUDRETTE, 


Manufactured from the night-soil of New-York city, in 
lots to suit purchasers, This article (greatly improved 
within the last two years) has been in the market for 18 
years, and still defies competition. as a manure for Corn 
and Garden Vegetables, being CHEAPER, MORE POWERFUL 
THAN ANY OTHER, and at the same time FREE FROM DISA- 
GREEABLE ODOR. Two barrels ($3 worth) will manure an 
acre of corn in the hill. will save two-thirds in labor. will 
cause it to come up quicker, to grow faster, ripen earlier, 
and will bring a larger crop on poor ground than any other 
fertilizer and is also a preventive of the cut worm; also 
it does not injure the seed to be put in contact with it. 

The L. M. Co. point to their long-standing reputation, 
and the large capital ($100,000) invested in their businesa, 
as a guarantee that the article they make shall always be 
of such quality as to command a ready sale. 

Price, delivered in the city free of charge and other ex- 


Jan. 28—wStm3t 





pense : 
geile cas ane aaamcmans $2.00 
UR inc cbdcccatcccecnck onder cces ME 
Ree a ie A pe ds le 8.00 
2 Bo” RES ae: ace aaa ee. ee 9.50 


And at the rate of $1.59 per bbl. for any quantity over six 
barrels. 

ae” A pamphiet. containing every i 
sent (FRE) to any ove applying Our ad- 
dress is THE LODI MANUFACTURING CO.. 
Jan. 15~-weow8tmdt Office, 60 Cortiandt-st., New-York. 
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For Sale, 


URHAM YEARLING BULLS AND HEIFERS— 
also Calves aud LEICESTER SHEEP. 

RALPH WADE, 
Cobourg, C. W. 


Jan. 1, 1857—m6é6t 





The Hlorse, Most Nobie Animal. 


‘THAT indefatiguable laborer in behalf of true Veterinary 

Science, Dr Georce 4 Dann, has in press to be pu- 
lished by us during the winter, the most superb work on the 
Horse ever published iv the world, entitled 


The Anatomy and Physiology of the Horse. 

In one large octavo vol, of 300 pages. Ilustraied with 20 
superb Anatomical Plates of the Horse, from a great French 
work. 

Price with colored plates, ...... sondackoaseaae 
do uncolored do. .....06- cceegese & 

Orders for this elegant and valuable work in advance of 
publication, are solicited by the Puslishers, 

Also, just published, the Rieventh Thousend of 


The Modern Horse Doctor, by Dr. George. H. Dadd. 
Undoubtedly the best work ever issued from the American 
press on THE CAUSES. NATURE AND TREATMENT 
OF DISEASES AND LAMENESS IN HORSES. Price 
SL. Every man whe owns « Horse. should own this book, 
JOHN P. JEWETT & CO, Publishers, 
Oct 30—wk indt 117 \Washingten street, Boston. 





Ingersoll’s Premium Portabte Hay Press. 
11S Press com- 
bines greater pow- 

er and portability, re- 
quires less labor, occu- 
pies less space, and 
costs less money than 
any other machine for 
baling hay ever offer- 
ed to the public. 

It is eyually conve- 
nient for pressing cot- 
ton, hemp,bops,broom 
corn, rags, husks, &c, 
Samples may be seen 
at our wareliouse, and 
circulars with cuts 
and full descriptions 
will be furnished upon 
application by letter 
or otherwise to 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 
Scale Manufacturers, No. 189 Broadway, New-York. 
Dec. 18—w4tm3t 
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PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES, 


For Farm and Mechanical Purposes. 
N WOOD & CO., Eaton, Madison Co., N, Y., are 
A. building. and keep on hand Portable Engines of diffe- 
rent sizes, on Trucks or without. 
PRESENT LIST OF PRICES. Weight, 
24 horse POWEer,.........0000000+S820 wee... 1500 
tiowed DD ctratesdeseaess ETD wcccce SOD 
PE ee 8210 .. . 200 
eee Oe 
OO wed. ahdvn 08ers Gel Gea 
a pln $250 6060 
Trucks with cast iron wheels, from $20 to $50 extra, ready 
to hitch the ieam on. 
can be had by addressing us az aboye 


A. N. WOOD & CO. 
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PERUVIAN GUANO, 
Supe: phosphate of Lime, &c. 


HIE beat quality of Peruvian Guano, with Govern- 
ment weight aud brand on each bag, by the cargo or 
iu smaller quantities, at the LOWEST PRICE. 

SUPERVPHOSPHATE OF LIME... Being agent of the 
largest manufacturers, I can supply a first-rate article at 
the lowest manufacturer's prices. 

BONE-DUST—Coarse and fine ground—also sawings 
and filings. 

POUDRETTE and TAFEU by the barrel. 

My warehouse is the LARGEST depot in the United 
States for the various kinds of FERTILIZERS. all of 
which are guaranteed of the best and most reliable quality. 
AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL IM- 

PLEMENTS, FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS, 
A large and complete assortment of all the improved kinds. 

MOWING AND REAPING Machines. 

R. L. ALLEN, 

Feb. 26—weow&mtf 189 & 191 Water-st., New-York. 
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RURAL PUBLICATIONS. 
PREMIUMS OFFERED FOR 1857. 


New Volumes and Increased Attractions. 
LUTHER TUCKER & SON, ALBANY, N. Y., 


PUBLISH 

The COUNTRY GENTLEMAN—Weekly—a Jour- 
nal for the Farm, the Garden and the Fireside. New 
Volumes commence the first of January and July—each 
number consisting of Sixteen Large Quarto Pa- 
ges. Two Dollars per annum. “ Without question 
Tue Best Agricultural Paper in the United States.” 
“ By Far, at the head of the Agricultural Journals of 
the United States.” 

THE CULTIVATOR—Monthly—a Magazine of thir- 
ty-two octavo pages, now in its twenty-third year, and to 
commence with January next, the 4th volume of its 
Third Series. It is now “made up” from the Cocuntry 
GENTLEMAN, and though furnished at the low price of 
Fifty Cents a year, continues to maintain the rank it has 
ever held as the most Practical Farmer’s Paper, and 
the ablest Scientific Authority in its peculiar sphere. 


TERMS OF THE CULTIVATOR. 





One Copy of the CULTIVATOR,.......0c.0..seceseees $0.50 

Ten Copies Cuttivator and ten of the Rurat Ree- 
WE, Siavictbovsstoewese 3. Potlamees oyei .»» 5,00 

Twenty of each (with an extra Copy to the one who 
GUE EGE GRD oases 000 ceccennes savas chien 10.00 


Bed SuBSCRIBERS IN THE British Provinces must, in 
ease of Clubs, invariably add to the foregoing terms eight 
cents each, for the payment of United States postage on 
Tue Curtivator and Reeister. Thus: Ten copies of 
Tue Curtivator and Reaister will be $5.80—Twenty do. 
(and one to Agent,) $11.68. 





The Illustrated Annual Register of Rural 
Affairs— An annual volume of 144 pp., duodecimo—il- 
lustrated with 150 engravings. Number Three, for 1857 
just issued, is even superior to its predecessors, and like 
them, forms a convenient repertory of more Practical 
Information, interesting toevery Country Resident, than 
can elsewhere be obtained at Four Times the Cost. Price 
Twenty-five Cents. Nos. 1 and 2, for 1855 and 1856, same 
price. Per Dozen, $2, sent post paid. 





Premiums to Agents. 


We make the following offer to those sending us the 
largest amount im cash subscriptions to our Journals for the 
year 1857, previous to the 10th of April next: 


. For the largest amount,. FIFTY DOLLARS. 

. For the next largest,.... FORTY-FIVE DOLLARS. 
. For the next largest,.... FORTY DOLLARS. 

For the next largest,.... THIRTY-FIVE DOLLS. 

. For the next fargest,.... THIRTY DOLLARS. 

For the next targest,.... TWENTY-FIVE DOLL’S. 
For the next largest,.... TWENTY DOLLARS. 

. For the next largest,.... FIFTEEN DOLLARS. 

. For the next largest,.... TTEN DOLLARS. 

. For the FIVE next largesi—Each FIVE DOLLARS 
in Agricultural Books from Saxton & Co.’s Catalogue. 


It will be perceived from the above that we have increased 
somewhat the amount of the Premiums open to competition 
We offer also the following 
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Specimen Numbers. 


Of the CuttivaTor and CountRY GENTLEMAN are freely 
supplied to all Applicants. We will send a copy of the Rr- 
GISTER to any one Wishing to make use of it lo procure sub- 
seriptions, on being informed to that effect. Address all let- 
ters oO inquiry, or orders accompanied by the cash, to 


LUTHER TUCKER & SON, Albany, N. Y. 


P. 8. As the new postage law requires pre-payment of 
postage on specimen numbers of papers, all applicants 
should enclose a three cent stamp for three papers, or six 
cents for Register and papers, to pre-pay the postage. 
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